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have said that hostilities will inevitably break out on 
September 16th, unless the League intervenes; but 
there is, of course, a danger—and a serious danger— 
of war. The most hopeful feature in the present 
situation is the efforts which France is making to 
bring the disputants to agreement. France cannot 
abandon Jugoslavia, whose interests are of vital 
concern to her, and at the same time she has no wish 
to be forced into open opposition to Italy. She may 
be trusted, therefore, to put all possible pressure on 
Signor Mussolini to climb down from his high horse. 
If he refuses to be persuaded, he will come a cropper. 
For, as we point out in an article on another page, 
intransigence on his part must end in driving the 
French, willy nilly, to a firm support of the League. 
His mushroom popularity in Paris is already showing 
signs of withering, and the French, like the rest of the 
world, are realising that we can have too much 
Mussolini. 
* * 

The most determined efforts are being made by the 
Indian political leaders to force the Kenya question 
into the forefront of the autumn elections. Since his 
return from England, immediately after the announce- 
' ment of the compromise, Mr. Sastri has been extremely 
active in the organisation of the boycott policy, and 
the cables of the week announce that Mrs. Besant, 
whose precise position can never be deduced from her 
words and actions of a few months before, is now in 
alliance with the party that would make Kenya the 
test issue of the electoral campaign. At meetings 
held in Madras, under Mrs. Besant’s chairmanship, 
and at others in Bombay, a series of challenging 
resolutions have been adopted. They declare that 
India should not participate in any Imperial Conference 
except on a basis of equality with the self-governing 
Dominions ; that Sir Te} Bahadur Sapru, the Indian 
representative at the forthcoming Conference, should 
lodge a protest against the violation of the spirit of 
the resolution adopted at the last Conference two 
years ago, and withdraw from the assembly in the 
event of the protests being disallowed; that the 
Imperial Exhibition of 1924 should be boycotted by 
the Government and people of India, and that a 
committee be appointed to report upon the advisability 
of a general boycott of British goods and trade with 
the Dominions. The seriousness of this movement 
is that it is being led, not by extremists like Mahomed 
Ali and C. R. Das, but by men who, until the Kenya 
flecision was announced, were standing for a liberal 

olicy and for conducting the elections to the Legis- 
ative Assemblies with the single aim of attaining 
constitutional majorities which would allow a clear 
run for a moderately progressive programme. The 
available evidence does not encourage the view that 
the elections can be made to turn upon Kenya; the 
local and communal disputes, particularly those between 
Hindus and Mohammedans, seem too widespread and 
too fierce for that. But Mr. Sastri and his new allies 
can certainly succeed in still further complicating a 
situation already confused beyond description, and 
it is difficult to see how in consequence the practical 
cause of Indian self-government can gain. 


* * 3K 


The fat is in the fire over the Anderson report dealing 
with measures of “ economy ”’ in the Army, Navy, and 
Civil Service. Opposition comes from many different 
quarters. The proposed cuts in the pay of the 


fighting services have roused one set of critics, or 
rather two; for the lower-deck organisations in the 
Navy are fully as indignant as the clubmen of Pall 
In the Civil Service, there is clearly a great 


Mall. 





i. 


storm brewing, particularly over the proposal to 
increase hours of labour in the Whitehall departments 
from seven to eight. This would mean, in many cases 
not so much a lengthening of the actual day’s work as 
a cessation of overtime payment, on which many Ciyj] 
Servants have come to rely as part of their normal 
income. Presumably the proposals affecting the ciyjj 
departments will be referred to the Civil Service Whitley 
Council, which exists largely to regulate service pa 
and conditions. An immediate crisis, therefore, js 
hardly to be apprehended ; but evidently there wil] 
be trouble when any attempt is made to put the report 
into effect. From the first, strong objection was 
taken to the composition of the committee, which was 
held to be merely another “ axe-wielding ’’ body 4 Ig 
Geddes. The report seems to bear out this view, 
There are doubtless some sound recommendations jn 
the report; but any attempt to apply it as a whole 
would be disastrous. There are cases of over-payment, 
no doubt, in both the Civil and the fighting services; 
but we do not believe that any general charge of this 
sort can be for a moment sustained. 
oo a ok 


Among the most serious features of the Report is 
the not very clearly worded recommendation for 
cutting down the number of inspectors. As far, at 
least, as the Mines and Factory Departments are 
concerned, the present inspecting staff is manifestly 
inadequate to cope with the work. It was shown by 
a recent return that thousands of factories were never 
visited at all during the year, and that a large pro- 
portion had remained unvisited for as long as three 
years. Reports on mining accidents, too, are forever 
showing that the inspection of coal mines is often very 
perfunctory and inadequate. This is in the main not 
the fault of the inspectors, who are assigned areas 
larger than they can hope properly to supervise. It 
is due to the fact that there are not enough inspectors 
to go round. Probably it is useless at present to 
plead for an increase in the inspecting staffs; but 
at the least no cutting down of the existing staffs 
must be allowed. The Report refers to the indirect 
charges which inspection imposes on employers over 
and above the taxation required to pay the inspectors’ 
salaries. If the committee means that inspection 
compels employers to spend money, which they would 
otherwise not spend, on safety precautions, sanitation, 
ventilation and other means of making their factories 
less injurious to health, it is to be hoped that no 
retrenchment on these costs of production will be 
sanctioned. The average factory is still in these things 
below a reasonable standard, and far below the standard 
needed to secure the full efficiency of the workers. 
Inspection is not waste of money ; it is an indispensable 
means of promoting at once public health and productive 
efficiency. 

® x = 


There was very nearly a serious rupture at the Trades 
Union Congress last week between the Trade Union 
and Co-operative movements. A special deputation 
had to go off post-haste to Manchester to interview 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society, which had_been 
again showing a tendency to ignore both the Trade 
Unions organising Co-operative employees, and the 
special arbitration machinery established jointly by 
the Trades Union Congress and the Co-operative Union. 
Fortunately, the deputation returned with an undet- 
taking from the C.W.S. to go to arbitration on all the 
points at issue; and we may therefore hope that this 
particular crisis has been successfully surmounted. 
But the frequent recurrence of such crises is dis 
quieting. Surely it ought to be possible for the two 
movements, composed largely of the same members 
and used to common action on many questions, t0 
arrive at means of settling the conditions of Co-operative 
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workers without constant bickering. To outsiders, 
it seems as if the fault in recent disputes has been 
mainly on the side of the C.W.S., which tends almost 
inevitably to take up much the same attitude as any 
other employer. No one need complain of this, if the 
¢<.W.S. will only behave like an.enlightened employer, 
who realises the value of cultivating a good spirit 
among the employees and getting questions settled 
with the least possible bickering. Lack of tact and of 
capacity to handle men is probably at the bottom of 
the recent crisis; but perhaps last week’s agreement 
will be the beginning of better things. 
* * 7 


Mr. E. F. Wise, in his réle of economic adviser to 
the All-Russian Co-operative Society, gave a most 
interesting lecture the other night to an I.L.P. 
audience on the prospects of Russian trade. What he 
had to say fully confirms the optimism of the Becos 

up of traders, to whom we referred last week. 
Within a brief time, he holds, the Russian market 
can, with reasonable credit facilities, not only absorb 
large supplies of British manufactures, but supply 
this country with a real equivalent in foodstuffs and 
raw materials. The Russian peasant has always lived 
on credit, and he needs credit now. Set him fully to 
work by this means, and Russian exports will leap up 
rapidly. Even without credits from abroad Mr. Wise 
thinks that Russia is recovering; but her progress 
will be slower if no help is given. Mr. Wise dwelt 
forcibly on the absolute necessity of Russian foodstuffs 
and materials to the economic recovery of Europe. 
A large proportion of the food supply of Central 
Europe used to be drawn from Russia, and with Russia 
out of the market there can be no real recovery else- 
where. These arguments, of course, are not new; 
but they come with an especial force from a tried 
administrator whose optimism has been increased by 
visiting Russia and making there a full study of the 
economic conditions. ‘* The country which can finance 
the Russian peasant will obtain a paramount position 
in what is destined to be the greatest outlet for the 
produce of European industries.” Will the Becos 
group and Mr. Wise have better fortune than their 
predecessors in convincing the Government that all 
this has some bearing on our problem of unemployment ? 

* * ck 


One constructive achievement of the Trades Union 
Congress, with which we deal generally elsewhere, was 
the starting of an educational fund. Slowly, the 
Trade Unions are realising the importance of seeing 
that educational opportunities are provided for their 
members, and are beginning to give some small assist- 
ance to the voluntary agencies already in the field. 
This tendency has long been held back by the rivalry, 
and differences on points of principle, among these 
agencies. One group, that of the Labour Colleges, 
believes in out-and-out Marxian education, and promises 
to be “ candid, but not impartial’; the other, headed 
by the Workers’ Educational Association, refuses to 
label its work with any particular “ism” and upholds 
the principle of full freedom of teaching and criticism. 
t works, moreover, in conjunction with the Univer- 
Sities and the Board of Education, which the “‘ Labour 
Okege movement repudiates as capitalist institu- 
tions. Some Trade Unions follow the one group, some 
the other. Most are disposed to stand by and do 
sm while the rival factions fight it out among 
i emseives. The Congress appears to be taking the 
= that the best course is to give assistance impar- 
he to both groups, while bringing them together 
> 4 its own egis and endeavouring to promote a 
It is difte of their differences through joint action. 
the ai ult to say how real the dispute is; certainly 
a differences in teaching method in the rival classes 

not nearly so acute as in the platform disputations 


— 








of the combatants. The Congress is probably right 
in thinking that, if it takes both groups under its 
wing, the dispute will gradually disappear. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: A letter by Mr. de 
Valera recently published in Amcrica may be taken as 
defining the attitude of Republicans towards the new 
Dail. At the time the letter was written—early in 
July—Mr. de Valera believed that his party would 
capture only between twenty and thirty seats; never- 
theless he insists that this would be sufficient to 
enable him to set up an alternative Government to 
carry out a modified form of Sinn Fein. We are not 
told what modifications are to be introduced, but the 
remark that “ political action is now our only hope” 
suggests clearly enough a recognition of the futility 
of armed resistance. The fundamental weakness of 
Mr. de Valera’s position is his assumption that by 
refraining from violence he and his colleagues will 
have the right to function not as a political party, but 
as an established Government. Mr. Cosgrave is no 
more likely to accept this claim than did Dublin Castle 
when it was put forward after the 1918 elections, 
though at that time its champions could speak for a 
united Ireland, whereas now the popular mandate is 
decisively against them. The real danger is that Sinn 
Fein militants, following the 1918 precedent, will 
twist the proscription of their activities as a rival 
Government into a denial of their political rights as 
citizens which justifies a new appeal to physical force. 
Moderates in their ranks are known to be scared by 
this prospect, but while protesting in private they 
confine themselves in public to demands upon Free 
Staters to scrap the Treaty in the interests of peace 
and harmony. In other words, the Government are 
to repudiate their pledges to Great Britain, snap their 
fingers at the vote of the electorate, and admit that 
they plunged the country into war for nothing in order 
to pave the way to power of opponents who have been 
smashed in the field and beaten at the polls. 

* *x * 


The Labour set-back at the elections has done 
nothing to simplify Labour problems. We are drifting 
steadily from bad to worse, less because the issues 
with which we have to deal offer any insuperable 
difficulties than because we are so wedded to the 
gospel of force that all sections consider it a degradation 
to yield anything to reason. In Cork, it is true, there 
has been a faint glimmer of hope inside the last few 
days. Representatives of employers and employed 
have condescended to accept the principle of the Joint 
Industrial Council, and committees are investigating 
the demand to enforce an immediate reduction of 
wages. While it is not easy to be optimistic as to the 
result of this experiment, the fact that an experiment 
of the kind has been undertaken with the consent of 
both parties is something to the good. In Cork, as in 
Dublin, the dispute has been conducted so far by 
peaceful methods. But as the paralysis of industry 
spreads and more and more workers are thrown idle 
through no fault of their own, it would be too much 
to hope that increasing friction will find no other 
outlet than words. The Waterford strikes sound a 
warning which cannot be ignored. In that county the 
dispute between farmers and labourers has degenerated 
into a blood-feud. Farmers whose crops and hayricks 
have been destroyed retaliate by burning down the 
houses of Trade Union officials, and in revenge for 
assaults by strike pickets labourers are now being 
dragged from their beds by masked men who, in 
accordance with the best Black-and-Tan precedents, 
order them to run for their lives, firing volleys of rifle 
bullets after them into the darkness. To eliminate 
this evil is a much more urgent problem than the 


academic question of the oath of allegiance. 
B 
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MUSSOLINI OVERREACHING 
HIMSELF 


HE Ambassadors’ decision in the Greco-Italian 
quarrel has divided the opinion of the world 
into three camps. There are those who 
gloat over it—or denounce it—as a triumph for Signor 
Mussolini. There are a few who claim that the League 
of Nations has scored heavily. And there is a third 
party which regards the settlement as a compromise 
that leaves the gains and losses pretty evenly balanced. 
For ourselves, we cannot have any doubt that the last 
view is the right one. The detailed terms, which both 
Rome and Athens have accepted, clearly fall far short 
of the demands made in Signor Mussolini’s ultimatum. 
The formal salutes of apology are to be rendered by 
Greece, not to Italy alone, but to the Allied Powers 
collectively. The Commission of Inquiry into the 
Janina murders is to be an international body, under 
the presidency of a Japanese. The unconditional 
demand for capital punishment disappears. And 
finally, the sum to be paid in reparations is to be deter- 
mined by the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
the Greeks meanwhile depositing the full amount of 
50,000,000 lire in Switzerland as earnest of their good 
faith. Evidently, therefore, the Ambassadors have 
upheld Greece in her refusal to accept the full measure 
of humiliation proposed by Rome. Moreover, it cannot 
be denied by any honest observer that the League of 
Nations has played a considerable part in bringing 
about this result. The decision was certainly made 
in Paris, but it was prompted from Geneva. We have 
had a great deal of fustian in a certain section of the 
Press about the mischief done by the “ fanatics” and 
“meddlers”” of the League. But the “ mischief” 
was, in fact, the expression of an overwhelming European 
opinion in opposition to the policy of Italy. That 
opinion, shared not only by Great Britain, but by the 
Little Entente and other small States, could not fail 
to have its effect on M. Poincaré, and M. Poincaré, 
as everyone knows, was the deus ex machina in this 
drama. M. Poincaré, no doubt, had excellent reasons 
for wanting to do a deal with Signor Mussolini. But 
he had excellent reasons also for avoiding the collapse 
of the League and the destruction of all the ingenious 
French plans that are based on Prague and Belgrade 
and Warsaw and Brussels dancing to the Paris tune. 
The storm that blew up at Geneva last week was a 
warning the Quai d’Orsay could not ignore. It un- 
doubtedly hastened the decision of that ordinarily 
slow-moving body, the Ambassadors’ Conference—and 
probably, in the last analysis, it was the principal 
cause of any decision being taken at all. 

So far, then, as the original dispute between Italy 
and Greece is concerned, Signor Mussolini has yielded 
ground to the rules of international decency. So far 
as the League is concerned, he has also yielded some- 
thing in substance, though not in form. He would 
never have accepted the Paris proposals—he would 
never have been asked to accept them—but for the 
pressure put on Paris from Geneva. But his acceptance 
of those proposals unfortunately carries with it no 
submission on his part to the authority of the League. 
He continues to deny its competence to interfere where 
Italian “‘ honour ” is concerned—and the sacred sphere 
of Italian honour now includes Corfu as well as Epirus 
—he has not modified the truculent attitude that has 
caused such alarm and anger among the smaller 





—— 


nations. In all the circumstances it is not surprising 
that the smaller nations see more loss than gain in the 
settlement. The League has been defeated, they say, 
It may have played some part in influencing the 
Ambassadors’ decisions, but it was too feeble a part, 
and what, in fact, has happened is that the League 
has abdicated once more in favour of the Great Powers, 
There is, we are bound to say, some truth in this 
contention; we wish that the League could haye 
come out of the test with greater glory. It is necessary, 
however, to face realities. The League is a delicate 
body, weakened by abstentions and by internal 
jealousies, as well as by malevolent and _ ignorant 
criticism in a part of the Press in every country. Some 
of its friends were so fearful for its existence that 
they would have had it do nothing even when the 
Italian defiance was flung in its teeth last week. But 
that clearly would have been to decree its own ex- 
tinction. The League was bound to take up the 
challenge, to assert itself as the mouthpiece of the 
public opinion of the civilised world, to insist on its 
right to handle this dispute, and to handle it. So far 
there was no alternative. But having stood to its 
guns on the vital question of principle, it was presently 
faced with two alternative courses. It chose the 
prudent and not the heroic—and we believe it chose 
rightly. 

We said last week that if the worst came to the 
worst, the sanctions laid down in the Covenant ought 
to be put into force against Italy. We still hold to 
that ; but the worst has not yet come to the worst. 
The compromise that was achieved through the Am- 
bassadors’ Conference, on the stimulus of Geneva, 
was sufficient justification for the League marking 
time for the moment. It was a drawn battle, and the 
attempt to carry the fight further would almost cer- 
tainly have turned the draw into a defeat. For, be 
it remembered, the League, to act effectively, must 
act unitedly, and having regard to the attitude of 
France, there was small likelihood of unity in an 
immediate frontal assault on Italy. The League might 
have gone down with colours flying and drums beating 
and Lord Robert Cecil singing his swan-song amid the 
applause of Greeks and Jugoslavs and Czechs and 
Latvians. But we do not happen to want the League 
to go down, and we think that Lord Robert Cecil 
has shown a wise moderation in refusing to be cast 
for this tragic réle. The duty of the League is not 
to play into the hands of Signor Mussolini and of the 
cynics who are abetting him in this and other countries, 
but to use all the diplomacy it has at its command to 
get Europe out of the peril into which it has been 
plunged. If peaceful persuasion can cast out the 
devils that have taken possession of Signor Mussoli, 
the League will have lost nothing by the momentary 
exercise of self-restraint. If the devils are immovable, 
the League will be called on to take stronger measures. 
It rests now with Signor Mussolini to declare himself, 
and that, we take it, he must do very speedily. _ 

The omens, as we write, are none too good. There is 
danger-point at either end of the Adriatic. The Italian 
Premier has caused surprise and indignation by his 
equivocal attitude on the occupation of Corfu. It 
was understood that the acceptance of the Ambas- 
sadors’ decision by Greece, the deposit of the maximum 
sum demanded for reparation, and the meeting © 
the Commission of Inquiry, would be followed by the 
immediate withdrawal of the Italian forces. But al 
this is apparently not enough for Signor Mussolinl. 
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He must wait for the end of the whole affair; and he 
will not leave Corfu till the Janina murderers have 
been discovered and tried and punished. In a word, 
he professes distrust not only of Greece, but of the 
faith or ability of the Allied Powers—of Great 
Britain and France, that is to say—to see that justice 
js done, and proclaims his right to hold his “ pledge ”’ 
indefinitely. The French and British Governments 
may perhaps make light of this affront to their dignity ; 
but they can hardly be expected to see in it a proof 
of the honesty of Signor Mussolini’s intentions in 
to Corfu. It is imperative, however, that we 
should be assured on that point. We referred last 
week to the folly of pretending that it does not matter 
who holds Corfu. Every day brings new and more 
alarming reports of the ferment in Jugoslavia. In 
the present state of tension, the prospect of an Italian 
cork in the neck of the Adriatic bottle is a provocation 
to war. And added to that, Signor Mussolini 
by his Fiume ultimatum appears to claim the bottom 
of the bottle also for Italy! There is some hope that 
the Fiume question might be settled amicably by 
direct negotiation, if it could be isolated. But 
that hope is likely to be slender while Italy clings to 
Corfu, and it is significant that even the Paris news- 
papers, which have hitherto been most friendly to 
Signor Mussolini, are insistent now that he should 
evacuate the island without delay. It may have 
semed a clever policy in the earlier stages of this 
crisis to detach Italy from us and to get a quid pro quo 
by winning Italian support for France against Germany 
in return for French support of Italy against Greece. 
But the matter looks very different when it is seen 
that it is not merely against Greece, but against Jugo- 
slavia, with her partners in the Little Entente behind 
her, that Signor Mussolini is rattling his sabre. Unless, 
therefore, Signor Mussolini changes his mind, or, at 
least, his language, very soon about Corfu, he will 
find that he has overreached himself. If he continues 
to behave as a compound of Cesar and Macchiavelli 
in the Adriatic, he will lose his shaky French prop, 
and Italy and the Rothermere Press will stand alone 
against a solid League of Nations. 


THE LEAGUE AND THE 
BONDELSWART MASSACRES 


HE indiscriminate massacre, last year, of Bondels- 

wart Hottentots by the administration of 

British South-West Africa, deriving its authority 
from the Mandate granted to the Union of South Africa 
by the League of Nations “for the promotion, to the 
utmost, of the moral and material well-being and the 
Social progress of the inhabitants of the territory,” has 
more than once been commented on in THE NEw STATESMAN. 
It was, indeed, the exposure of the salient facts of this 
senseless atrocity, which appeared in these columns just 
twelve months ago, that was chiefly instrumental in 
attracting the attention of members of the Assembly of 
the League to the matter at its last meeting. The dis- 
“ussion which resulted and the demand for further investiga- 
tion and action on the part of the League were then side- 
+ ed by the representation, made on behalf of the 


to; tory Power, that its Government was taking steps 
a institute a full and impartial enquiry, on which it would 
Port to the League, and that in the meanwhile it would 
precipitate and unfair to attempt to deal further with 


} a that might be involved. The promise so under- 


and accepted, General Smuts (uncertain, it would 


appear, since he penned that disastrous opinion of his as 
Law Officer for the Devil at Versailles, how far he may 
still consider his soul his own) has deliberately and 
ostentatiously broken. So, at least, the Permanent 
Mandates Commission of the League represents to the 
Council, together with a good deal more of very damaging 
purport. General Smuts, since the Commission’s report 
was published, had put in a demurrer to this representation 
—of which more presently. 

The Council and the Assembly, now in session, have 
European questions more immediately urgent and critical 
than this to deal with. But the implications of the 
terms of the Covenant relating to Mandated Territories 
and of the terms of the Mandates themselves are matters 
of principle of an importance to which the Assembly is 
very sensitive, and on which other members besides the 
able and eloquent Haytian representative, who spoke so 
effectively last year on this subject, are not likely to 
remain silent. A decided determination was shown last 
year to sift and criticise this exploit of one of the League’s 
principal Mandatories, and we may congratulate ourselves 
on the fact that no other nation (save, possibly, Portugal) 
is likely to have any compunction in applying to a British 
Mandatory the full austerity of those exalted standards 
for dealings with native races which Britain has always 
held up as an example to less virtuous Colonial Powers. 

The Mandates Commission, to the best of its ability, 
in the face of what it has clearly resented as contumacity 
and destructiveness on the part of the League’s own trustee, 
has furnished the Assembly with a straightforward and 
uncompromising report, justifying, so far as it goes, all 
that has been written here on this matter. Unless, there- 
fore, all discussion of it is crowded out by attention to the 
applications of similar methods of action in the Ruhr and 
at Corfu, further developments must presumably follow. 

The Mandatory not only was bound by the terms of its 
Mandate to furnish a report, for the year, on its territorial 
administration, but was specially bound in this case, by 
the understanding accepted last year, to render a special 
report on this incident. It did neither. General Smuts 
protests the contrary. What he did send was so much of 
the report of an enquiry held with closed doors as he had 
considered it discreet to present to his Parliament at a 
somewhat critical period. An “ accredited representative 
of his Government ”’ was also sent to Geneva * to supply 
the Mandates Commission with all the explanations which 
it desired.”” The Commission did not get them—so far 
from it, that they seriously considered the possibility of 
instituting an enquiry themselves. Major Herbert “ was 
not empowered,” he said, “to declare that the Man- 
datory endorsed either the conclusions of the majority of 
the official commissioners of enquiry or the conclusions of 
the minority of that Commission, or the views maintained 
in the Administrator’s (Mr. Hofmeyr’s) memorandum.” 
** His instructions did not permit him to state the conclusions 
of his Government.”” So much for General Smuts’s idea 
of what constitutes a “‘ report ’—which might appear to 
have a sort of inverted affinity with his idea of what did 
not constitute advice to Mr. Lloyd George as to what should 
be included in British Reparations. 

Major Herbert was, perhaps, judiciously instructed in 
this respect, General Smuts having committed himself not 
long previously to an endorsement of the Minority Com- 
missioners’ conviction that this poverty-stricken remnant 
of Hottentots were plotting to expel white supremacy 
from the African continent. He did, however, refer the 
Mandates Commission “to a speech made by General 
Smuts ” in “ Parliament during the annual Budget debate.” 

The Mandates Commission frigidly classify this speech as 
one made for local political purposes and as not of judicial 
value and indicate, in admirable diplomatic paraphrases, 
their opinion that such a reference was of a piece with the 


Union Government’s impudence in sending as its “ ac- 


credited representative ” an officer who had himself taken 
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part in the raid, and ‘‘ whose replies could only be regarded 
as one-sided statements on behalf of the Administration.” 

The local Commission’s report, as published, was silent 
on some important points, which the Mandates Com- 
mission, not surprisingly under the circumstances, appears 
to have failed to investigate or at any rate to clear up. 
But it saw and says enough to justify a demand on behalf 
of the League that Mr. Hofmeyr (who attacked, it must 
be remembered, on his own responsibility and without 
authority from the Union Government) shall, if he has not 
yet been relieved of his office, be so retired forthwith. 
For the Mandates Commission “* has been unable to con- 
vince itself that these difficulties justified, in a territory 
under Mandate, the treatment of the nation as indicated 
by the evidence and the statements of which the Com- 
mission has taken cognisance.” 

Further censures follow, both of the preliminaries to 
the punitive expedition and of the method (including the 
bombing of women and children which the Commission 
clearly indicates was in its view deliberate) by which it 
was carried out; and it observes that some proposals 
made by the local Commission for ameliorating the lot 
of the Hottentots have not been acted upon. 

The Marquis Theodoli, chairman of the Mandates Com- 
mission, who was unable to attend its last meeting, put 
on record his clear opinion that the principles of the Man- 
datory system had been ignored, and that this fact lay 
at the root of the trouble. He quotes the (we trust) 
familiar terms of the Covenant, “the well-being and 
development of less advanced peoples form a sacred trust 
of civilisation.” ‘‘ First in importance comes the interests 
of the natives, secondly the interests of the whites. The 
administration,” he says, “of the territory of South- 
West Africa before, during and after the incident seems 
above all to have been concerned with maintaining its 
own authority in defence of the interests of the minority 
consisting of the white population.” 

The full Commission (on which we are fortunate in having 
as our own representative Sir Frederick Lugard) rubs in 
the same criticism smartly. ‘In South Africa even the 
educated classes, the Mandates Commission was told, 
regarded the natives as existing chiefly for the purpose of 
labour for whites.” ‘‘ The Bondelswarts affair is such an 
incident as has occurred in the same territory in other 
periods.” (Our Government published a Blue Book during 
the war to justify our ousting German sovereignty on these 
grounds.) ‘The policy which was formerly followed in 
this colony was primarily designed to develop the country 
in the interests of the European only. South-West Africa 
is now a Mandated territory.” 

There we have it—straightforwardly enough. The 
Report (incomplete as General Smuts’s political exigencies 
have unfortunately caused it to be) cannot fail to strengthen 
and stimulate the determination of sincere believers in 
the principles of the Covenant as to Mandates to make 
those principles dominant both in Mandated and non- 
Mandated African territories. SyDNEY OLIVIER. 


THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


AST week’s Trades Union Congress at Plymouth 
created in the minds both of Trade Unionists 
themselves and of other friends of Labour a keen 

sense of disappointment. It was a bad Congress. Im- 
portant questions of principle were brushed aside while 
rival Trade Union leaders abused each other roundly on 
the floor of the conference. A dangerous dispute with the 
Co-operative movement was only narrowly averted. The 
President’s bell tinkled often, and for the most part in 
vain. One important decision—that the Daily Herald 
should continue for a further experimental period—was 
indeed taken, and the Congress provided itself with a new 
secretary in succession to Mr. Bowerman, who retired on a 


a 


pension. The discussions about the Herald occupied , 
considerable time, and doubtless caused some dis: 
ment of the other business. But this is not enough tp 
account for the futility of most of the proceedings, or fo 
the obvious disinclination to deal at all with fundament, 
issues. 

There is, indeed, an evident reason for the extensive 
bickering between Trade Unions which was the outstanding 
feature of the proceedings. During the past three year 
practically every society has been fighting a hard battle, 
The slacker members have dropped out as soon as the 
Union funds have run low and the prospect of further 
benefits has disappeared. The slump in Trade Union 
membership has been as rapid as the rise during the pre. 
ceding years of prosperity. Members have thus acquired 
a scarcity value. Unions and their organisers have been 
more than usually anxious to get and hold members, and 
have not always let pass opportunities of getting them 
from a rival society. Poaching, and the resentment caused 
by poaching, have alike increased in proportion to the fall 
in total membership. And, in the absence of any strong 
co-ordinating authority, there is no effective means of 
preventing the use of this method of getting members, 
and no way of bringing pressure to bear on the offenders 
save by washing in public the dirty linen of the Labouw 
movement. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that inter-Union disputes 
should have been especially fierce and numerous this year. 
Nevertheless, their prevalence, and the inadequacy of 
Congress and the General Council in dealing with them, 
shows that there are radical defects in the organisation of 
the movement. These disputes do no one any manner 
of good. For what the Workers’ Union gains at the 
expense of the Transport Workers, it loses to the General 
Workers’ Union, and so on. Moreover, all three bodies, 
and the numerous rivals in other departments of industry, 
lose greatly in power through their internal divisions. 
Nor do these quarrels benefit the employer, from whose 
point of view they are far more trouble than their possible 
worth in weakening Trade Union resistance. They upset 
the workshops in which they occur, with the inevitable 
result of reducing output and efficiency and sorely trying 
the temper of all concerned. They do not benefit the 
public, which pays in higher prices and inconvenience the 
cost of the unnecessary friction in the running of industry. 
It is to everybody’s interest that these quarrels should be 
brought to an end. 

Yet it is plain that Congress showed little capacity for 
dealing with them. It has no sure means of enforcing 
obedience to its decrees. One big Union has but lately 
withdrawn because it refuses to pay the levy imposed on 
account of the Daily Herald. At any time, a Union cat 
withdraw without very serious consequences to itself 
So conscious of this are the Congress and the General 
Council that they tread very warily indeed, and refrain 
from passing plain judgments whenever the responsibility 
can be avoided. Most of the squabbles so thoroughly aired 
last week are no nearer solution as a consequence. This, 
it may be urged, is the fault, not of Congress, but of the 
Unions which refuse to give it, and the General Council 
the necessary powers. This is true enough in a sease; 
but it is also true that the leaders have set about securing 
power in the way least likely to succeed. . 

Last year, and again on this occasion, a resolution 
designed to confer upon the General Council a suprem¢ 
co-ordinating power has been voted down by a very large 
majority. The separate Unions refuse to surrender thet 
independent power of action and bargaining into the hands 
of any central body which at present exists, or to admit 
any final right of intervention in their sectional affaits. 
This is natural enough. Each big Union or Federation 
thinks that it knows best what is good for its own members, 
and that intervention, which may be guided by consider 
tions apart from the particular question at issue, ™8J 
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weaken the bargaining strength and destroy the democratic 
control of its members over its policy. There is no way 
forward along this path; for no one can show the separate 
Unions that they are wrong. Inter-Union disputes, how- 
ever, on matters of membership and the lines of demarcation 
between trades, are on a different footing. They are 
essentially justiciable questions, on which the Unions 
ought to be fully prepared to bow to the ruling of a properly 
constituted Supreme Court. If the General Council, 
instead of trying to get the Unions to surrender their 
power of separate action in trade matters, would for the 

nt confine its attention to an attempt to bring all 
inter-Union disputes under its final control, a real advance 
might be made. For, we repeat, it is to everybody’s 
advantage for these disputes to be settled. 

The failure to deal adequately with inter-Union questions 
is, however, not the only serious weakness of the Con- 

as it now exists. Worse is the fact that it is not 
a meeting at which any serious work can be done. It is 
far too large and unwieldy for proper debate in general 
session, far too incoherent for real thinking or discussion. 
In its proceedings the methods of a bygone era have out- 
lived their use. When Congress began, it was far smaller ; 
it grows bigger from year to year and from decade to decade 
without any adaptation of method. When it began, 
there was no Labour Party; it existed mainly to voice 
the general grievances of the workers and to bring pressure 
upon Parliament for their redress. The Labour Party 
has taken this work out of its hands; yet no change has 
been made in its methods. It even continues to a great 
extent to duplicate uselessly the resolutions of the Labour 
Party Conference, and to do over a second time, with a 
less efficient instrument, the work which the Labour Party 
was founded to do. This would be intelligible if there 
were any difference of policy or outlook; but in fact on 
all such matters the two bodies are virtually one. The 
duplication is pure waste. 

How, then, ought the Trades Union Congress to reform 
itself? There is clearly no lack of work that it can use- 
fully do, with a right adaptation of means to ends. First 
of all, it ought to recognise that none but the simplest and 
most general decisions can be taken in a huge meeting 
of many hundred members. As long as all the business 
is conducted under these conditions, most of the delegates 
will inevitably regard Congress week as a holiday jaunt, 
and not an occasion for serious work. If real work is to 
be done, Congress must be broken up. The detailed dis- 
cussion and the settlement of detailed questions must be 
done in sectional meetings or committees, and only the big 
decisions on vital questions of principle taken in Congress 
asa whole. There is a very great advantage in the general 
meeting of representatives from all Unions and industries 
to discuss their common interests and work out, as far as 
possible, a common policy on the particular questions 
which are of general concern. But at present the Congress 
is utterly useless for this purpose; and it will remain 
useless as long as it persists in the farcical attempt to 
discuss questions of detail in a huge hall, in the presence 
of hundreds of delegates, most of whom can hear only a 
fraction of what is said. 

Mr. Bramley, the new secretary who was appointed 
last week, has a big opportunity before him. The secretary- 
ship of Congress is the biggest post in the gift of the Trade 
Union movement ; it needs a big man to fill it adequately. 
As assistant to the late secretary, Mr. Bramley has had 
experience without power; now he has both power and 
experience. What will he make of it? He will be atten- 
tively watched, and keenly backed up if he really tries to 
make of Congress a more effective instrument; for the 
need is generally realised throughout the Trade Union 
movement, and even those who have been in opposition 
to the particular claims advanced by the General Council 
for an extension of its powers are fully aware that an 
extension is required, and a reorganisation badly needed. 


The Trade Union movement has outgrown its central 
machinery. Pre-occupied of late years with the creation 
and development of the Labour Party, it has, save for the 
one reform which brought the General Council into being 
two years ago, almost ignored the problem of better 
organisation on the industrial side. This is a national 
calamity ; for a Trade Union movement that is ill-led and 
badly co-ordinated is, in face of its power, a national 
danger. Not this or that Union for itself, but the Trade 
Unions as a whole, have to face the vital economic problems 
of our time, and to work out a common policy for coping 
with them. The Trades Union Congress ought to be the 
piace where such a policy is developed. It has taken a 
step in the right direction by creating its special depart- 
ments for information and research; but it has so far 
failed to provide the means for using the results of this 
work. Let us hope that the new secretary and the General 
Council will give their minds to this problem, and find 
means of preventing a repetition of the futilities of last 
week, 


THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND THE PARISH PUMP 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA.] 


N the eve of another Imperial Conference Dominion 
politics deserve a little attention. It is easy and 
natural for the people of the Dominions to follow 

very closely the cross-currents of British politics; but it is 
hardly realised how far more difficult it is for the statesmen 
and people of Great Britain to assess the purely domestic 
motives of the Dominion representatives at the Confer- 
ence. The idea of a Parliament of the Empire broke down 
largely owing to the consideration that a numerical basis 
of representation would have meant the swamping of the 
Dominion membership by that of the Mother Country. 
But at a Conference of Prime Ministers the danger is the 
other way, and, especially if British opinion fails to take 
some stock of the domestic motives swaying its visitors 
from the Dominions, there is a great danger that the tail 
may wag the dog. In particular, the interests of the 
Dominions may tend to outweigh all too heavily, and 
without effective criticism, the consideration due to the 
dependent or semi-dependent peoples whose chief spokes- 
man is the Secretary of State for the Colonies. In this 
regard the Union of South Africa, though in wealth and 
population it does not compare with Canada and Australia, 
has the ability and well-earned prestige of its Prime Minister, 
General Smuts, its thorny colour problem, and the smaller 
but related question of the status of Indians in Natal, all 
combining to give very special importance to the workings 
of its Parish Pump. 

General Smuts, then, is bound to play a decisive part 
in this Conference. No man has done more to promote 
the evolution of Imperialism from the era of mere flag- 
wagging into that of the nobler conception of a British 
Commonwealth of Nations. General Smuts also has been 
foremost in building up the frail fabric of a League of 
Nations, and he was much applauded for finding a place 
at the Assembly of the League for Lord Robert Cecil, at a 
time when the British Cabinet could not, or would not, 
send such a stalwart to speak in its name. One would 
not weaken his power where, as in these ways, it. has been 
to the good; but he is in some respects amazingly incon- 
sistent. In Europe General Smuts opens a new era by the 
invention of the mandate system, the “ sacred trust of 
civilisation” ; in South-West Africa his administration, 
by its harshness and want of sympathy, is answerable for 
the miserable affair of the Bondelswarts. Faced in the 
House with the conflicting Majority and Minority reports 
on this question all the Prime Minister could say (May 22nd) 
was: “ You see the point of view of the colonist and of the 
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missionary, the realistic point of view and the idealistic. 
The report is like the opinion of South Africa, - and 
we shall not get farther on this point; we shall always 
differ to some extent.” Quite clearly General Smuts’ own 
view of the matter is not that of the missionary; but 
neither, unhappily, is it the view we might look for, the 
view of the statesman, the via media between two extremes. 
The fact is that mandated South-West Africa has been 
administered as a new sphere of white settlement ; so active 
has been the Land Settlement Board of the Union that, as 
in the Union itself, native reserves have had to take second 
place, or no place at all, and the Mandates Commission of 
the League of Nations ought to make it its business to 
follow up its inquiry into the affair of the Bondelswarts 
by investigating also this matter of native lands. 

The root of the inconsistency in General Smuts is not 
far to seek. It is not for nothing that he has been known 
for years to his countrymen as “Slim Jannie.”” The fact 
is that the brilliant South African leader is above all things 
a supremely clever politician, in a country where party 
politics, keenly contested, range all too closely round the 
personalities of leaders. In Europe he is at his best, 
appealing to the highest ideals of those he addresses. 
Faced, however, with the application of his high ideals 
to the affairs of South Africa, he is brought up against 
the prejudices of his South African audience and by the 
consideration that, for example, a liberal native policy 
would be bad for votes; and in addition, even in London, 
on the status of the Dominions especially, he has always 
at the back of his mind the thought of how his words 
may react on politics in the Union. 

Now in South Africa to-day one outstanding fact is the 
weak political position of the Smuts Government. As 
becomes self-respecting politicians, the Smuts Cabinet 
regard their own continuance in office as indispensable to 
the safety and well-being of the State, and there is this to 
be said for them, that till this year the accession to power 
of the Opposition might truthfully be represented as 
threatening a constitutional upheaval in the interests of 
Republicanism. It was on the anti-secession cry that the 
newly welded S.A. Party-Unionist combination was 
returned to power at the election of 1921 with a clear and 
sufficient majority of fourteen. But since then the few 
bye-elections have been almost uniformly disastrous, and, 
with one crumb of comfort from a hardly saved seat at 
Uitenhage a little while ago, their effective majority is 
now reduced to eight. The reasons for a set against the 
Government are, in fairness be it said, not entirely due to 
their own many sins. Acute economic depression has made 
men of all classes inclined to welcome any sort of change, 
and even the bogey of Republican revolution is losing its 
efficacy for scaring voters into the belief that the safety 
of the country depends on the continuance of the rule of 
Jan Smuts. It is being remarked that most of the Cabinet 
have been in office since at least 1906, and need a rest. 
The cue of the Opposition is to sink all differences in an 
attempt to force a General Election at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Under these circumstances the Government’s trump card 
is to make the most of the enormity of an alliance between 
the conservative landlords of the Nationalist Right with 
the almost revolutionary Socialist Left. The battle-cry 
of the Nationalists has been Independence, but on the 
Labour side neither leaders nor potential voters are anxious 
to break the British connection. This was, indeed, the 
salvation of the Government at the last election, when the 
English-speaking voters in the towns were effectively scared 
by the threat of Republican secession. In the country 
districts, on the other hand, the Nationalists fully main- 
tained or even improved their position. 

In spite of these differences there is ground for common 
action between the Labour-Nationalist allies. The Nation- 
alists are by no means all reactionary farmers. Unlike 
General Smuts’ Dutch followers, they are largely a party 





of young men, with a strong hold on the intellectuals g 
the Universities, as well as solid voting strength amongst 
the landless Dutch in the country and the growing army 
of the same class in urban industries. Nationalists ang 
Labour are therefore united in common antagonism to the 
domination of the Government by the great capitalist 
interests, and one effect of this is a visible liberalising, or 
even socialising, of the political opinions of a very important 
and growing section of the less well-to-do Dutch community, 

It is significant in this respect that the coalition of the 
Opposition forces was enormously accelerated by the Rand 
upheaval of March, 1922. On that occasion, for the first 
time in South African history, the great mass of the rank 
and file of the strikers were Dutch. The result of the strike, 
quite according to plan, was the utter destruction of the 
Trade Union organisation, which had grown to unprece- 
dented strength during the War. Till that fatal March the 
Unions, despising the slower political weapon, may have 
abused their unwonted power by an irritating series of 
sectional strikes. Now, with their Unions in ruin, w 
cut to the minimum and unemployment acute, the men 
have been forced back on political action as the only hope 
of redress. As a result, most judges are agreed that at the 
next election most of the ex-Unionist seats on the Rand 
will inevitably go back to their Labour allegiance. At 
the same time, the distress amongst their own people and 
the very drastic punishment meted out to those found 
guilty of violence or treason, most of them Dutch, greatly 
stimulated both the natural sympathy and the instinct 
for political advantage of the Nationalists in Parliament. 
This practical co-operation has born natural fruit in 1923 
by the announcement of a pact between General Hertzog 
and the Labour leader, Mr. Cresswell, to the effect that, 
while each party claims to retain its own complete indepen- 
dence, they agree to respect each other’s seats and to con- 
centrate their forces for the defeat and overthrow of the 
Smuts ministry. In return for Labour support Mr. Hertzog 
agrees that in the event of their winning the next election, 
no steps will be taken during the course of the nezt Parlia- 
ment to press for the establishment of an independent 
Republic. 

Meantime, faced with the almost certain loss of urban 
seats, the only hope of the Government is to struggle to 
recover the ground it has lost to Nationalism in the country. 
For this reason General Smuts and his followers are doing 
their utmost to play on the conservative fears of the landed 
class. The Uitenhage election may indicate that he has 
had some little success. But if the success is to be per 
manent he must be able to persuade his rural countrymen, 
whose sympathies are Republican, that Dominion Status 
is all that he claims, and that there is no fear of South 
Africa being dragged at the heels of the exigencies of British 
foreign policy. After all, General Smuts was himself not 
so long ago a Republican leader. Unlike his critics, he has 
a statesman-like grasp of the practical advantages of co 
operation, and knows that the great Britannic Alliance 
gives his own South Africa a stronger position than 
could ever enjoy as an independent Republic. But his 
own adherence to the idea of the Commonwealth is condi- 
tioned all the time by the consideration that this is the 
way marked out by Providence for preserving the realities 
of the independence lost at Vereeniging in 1902. To-day 
his political existence depends on his ability to convince 
his countrymen that he is loyal to his own past, and it is 
this fact which suggests the thought that the needs of the 
local situation may be driving General Smuts rather fast 
in his attempt to restate the constitutional relations 
between Great Britain and the Dominions. When oe 
remembers the heat lately engendered in our constitutional 
debates, the most significant episode of last session was the 
almost perfect accord given by General Hertzog to the 
Prime Minister’s latest definition of Dominion Status. — ‘It 
is impossible,” he said on May 22nd, “ for the British 
Government to speak for the British Empire, because 
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Empire consists of a number of independent Governments, 
and it is impossible for one to speak for the others.” 

We yield to none in admiration for this great experiment 
of a Commonwealth, combining unity with real indepen- 
dence. It is undoubtedly the largest advance yet made 
upon the bankrupt notion of the sovereign independent 
State. But if the unity is to be worthy of the name, all 
yiews must go to the framing of its policy. The great 
Dominions are but a fraction of the people of the Common- 
wealth; India and the dark races of the African continent 
must be considered as well, and for the present the British 
Colonial Office must be their spokesman. The reconcilia- 
tion of the Afrikander Nationalists would be a priceless 
boon and a triumph for the elasticity of British constitu- 
tionalism. But definition of status is in danger of moving 
too quickly. At the Imperial Conferences, if anywhere, the 
Dominions must gradually learn the wider responsibilities 
hitherto borne solely by Great Britain. Even their domestic 
policy may have reactions on the welfare of the voiceless 
masses who are members of the same Commonwealth. 
Close co-operation between Great Britain and the white 
Dominions is a great matter, but the Commonwealth is 
something greater still. Questions affecting the coloured 
races must be of increasing importance, and there is no 
future for this greater Commonwealth unless it is to be 
guided by something nobler than the strong colour prejudices 
of any of the Dominions of the present day. M. 


THE MOUSE: A PROBLEM 


T is an engaging problem in ethics whether, if you 
] have been lent a cottage, you have the right to 
feed the mice. There will for most people be only 
one answer to the question. Your first duty, they will 
tell you, is to the man who has been good enough to 
lend you his house, and you must do nothing that would 
damage it or even that would annoy him if he knew about 
it. On the other hand, has not one of the poets said: 
“Do the task that’s nearest”? From this point of 
view, the feelings of a mouse that is present are more 
to be considered than the feelings of a host who is absent. 
Besides, he need never know anything about it. He may 
be surprised on his return to find mice running up the 
clock, mice cantering up and down at the side of the fire- 
place, mice playing on the floor under the table, mice in 
his jam cupboard, mice nibbling the corners of the books 
on the lower shelves, mice, in fact, behaving as if the 
house were a vast restaurant for themselves and a créche 
for their children. But, as he is a good man, he will put 
all this down to accident, and will never suspect that 
the people to whom he lent the cottage could have done 
anything so disgraceful as actually to scatter food on the 
floors and invite the mice of the countryside to make 
themselves at home. 

I can write on the question without bias, because during 
the week-end I was the guest of the people who were 
“feeding the mice and at the same time was sleeping under 
the roof of the man during whose absence the mice were 
being fed contrary to his interests and contrary, I am 
sure, to his wishes. Besides, I liked the people who were 
feeding the mice, though I was inclined to disapprove of 
their conduct. The mouse-hole was a large orifice in the 
varnished floor near the hearthstone, and, when the lamp 
was lit, the smaller of two girls went for a biscuit, broke 
it into small pieces, and placed them carefully in a ring 
tound the hole. Then she sat down and, in perfect still- 
hess, watched the mice till bed-time. I asked her if it 
would disturb the mice for the rest of us to talk, but she 
Said that the mice did not mind, that they were quite 
accustomed to it, and, indeed, were quite tame. I had 


just got to the point of what I thought was a rather 
whee story when she interrupted with a vibrant, excited 
per, “Look at the mouse.” Strange, when there is a 


mouse in the room, it is impossible either to tell or to 
listen to a story. I do not like being interrupted, but I 
found myself staring with the others at the little cave 
in the floor from which the head of a mouse had pro- 
jected, like a jack-in-the-box, and was looking round at 
the world with its nervous, beady eyes. It apparently 
came to the conclusion that we did not look particularly 
dangerous—that, indeed, we were just a number of 
“ softies ”’"—and hoisting itself, head and shoulders, out 
of the hole, it seized a piece of biscuit and ducked back 
out of sight with it again. There was a chorus of “The 
little darling!” “‘Isn’t it perfectly sweet?” “Oh, the 
angel!” “Did you ever see such a darling little pet?” 
—for so it is that angels and darlings in human form 
express themselves at sight of an animal they really like. 
Still, thinking of the unfortunate man who owned the 
cottage, I could not help reminding them that their 
attitude to the mouse was one of mistaken kindness. 
I pointed out to them that, when the owner of the house 
returned, he would be able to catch the mice all the more 
easily on account of their tameness, and that to teach them 
to trust human beings was merely to lure them to their 
deaths. Nor would death be less bitter to them, I sug- 
gested, when they told themselves that it was due to the 
treachery of women and children. At this, the lady all 
but [broke down, and I thought for the moment I had 
persuaded her that the most humane thing she could do 
was to try to frighten every mouse that put its head through 
the floor out of its wits. ‘“‘Oh yes, indeed!” she cried, 
wringing her hands, as she pictured the doom of the mice 
at the return of the proprietor ; “it’s quite true.” But the 
elder of the children demurred. “J think it’s silly,” she 
said. “* The mice will be caught anyway, whatever we 
do, poor little things. All the more need for us to give 
them a good time while they’re alive.” ‘“* That, also, is 
quite true,” said the lady, brightening up. “ And now,” 
she went on, turning to me, “ let’s have the rest of the 
story.” It is by no means easy to take up the thread of an 
anecdote that has been interrupted just as one has got to the 
point. ‘“* Well,” I said, “*‘ you remember how Godfrey was 
left with the insurance policy.” “I’m afraid I’ve for- 
gotten,” she apologised. ‘‘ The argument about the mice 
has driven everything else out of my mind. Do begin 
all over again from the beginning.” I hate having to 
repeat a story, but I obeyed, and was just reaching the 
point again, and smiling with satisfaction at the thought 
of the effect it would produce, when the small girl at the 
hearth once more called our attention with a hoarse, 
excited whisper: ‘“ Look, it’s coming out again!” Once 
more all heads turned on necks and all eyes were concen- 
trated on the little cave in the floor. This time the mouse 
did not merely thrust its head and shoulders out of the hole. 
It shot itself out bodily, and scampered along the floor 
behind the coalscuttle. ‘‘ That’s the father,” said the 
romantic one of the small girls; and there were more 
enthusiastic cries of “‘ The darling!” “* The angel!” and 
‘“* Dear little thing!” I made no attempt to recover my 
anecdote, but I am afraid its double disappearance pre- 
judiced me against the humane treatment of mice. I looked 
on them as my rivals—as my horribly successful rivals. 

Everybody, I told myself, was far more interested in mice 
than in me. 

Yet I have always liked people who were kind to mice. 

I once knew a man whose bedroom was infested with mice. 

He bought a trap and set it, and during the night was 

awakened by the struggles of a mouse that had been caught 

in it. He immediately got up and released the mouse, and, 

next day, threw the trap into the dust-bin. Nor would he 

ever use a mousetrap again. I also feel tenderly towards 

two maiden ladies of my acquaintance who are on such good 

terms with the mice in their flat that, if ever they go away 

for a holiday, they leave a little heap of meal on the floor 

**for the mice.” The mouse, it seems to me, is a creature 

that we should all like, if it were not such a nuisance. 
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Children like sweetmeats made in the shape of mice. They 
like a toy mouse in a cage. There is in the shape and the 
bright eyes of the little creature something that appeals to 
our affection. It is a natural pet, if it would behave like a 
pet. It is impossible to make war on it without twinges 
of conscience. There is in Coleridge’s correspondence a 
charming letter to Cottle, in which he declares that he is 
threatened by famine on account of mice, but that he 
cannot bring himself to set a mousetrap. He says that to 
bait a trap is as much as to say to the mouse, “ Come and 
have a piece of cheese,”’ and that, when it accepts the invi- 
tation, to do it to death is a betrayal of the laws of 
hospitality. Certainly, when you come to think of it, no 
Borgia ever treated a guest more dishonourably. The only 
honourable way to make war on mice, it seems to me, is 
not to deceive them with any pretence of friendship, as 
who should say, “‘This is Liberty Hall. Here’s cheese for 
you,” but to keep a cat and let the mice come out of their 
holes at their peril. Most people, however, would like even 
cats to be more humane. They hate to see a cat actually 
killing a mouse. It is an unequal battle, and the cat seems 
to enjoy it. Such things are, no doubt, necessary. But, 
if they must go on they should at least go on out of sight. 
We may not mind conniving at the murder of a mouse, but 
we object to being made spectators of it and, as it were, 
participators. Man, after all, is a sportsman. Or a 
hypocrite. Or both. 

Now, as to wasps, that is another matter. Who minds 
killing a wasp? The only people I ever knew who minded 
killing a wasp were people who were frightened that the 
wasp would sting them before they had killed it, or that its 
friends would come and sting them after they had killed it. 
At least, those were the only people I had known till I went 
down into the country for the week-end. There I found 
a lady and two children behaving almost, though not quite, 
as tenderly towards wasps as towards mice. If a wasp all 
but drowned himself in the marmalade at breakfast, they 
would exclaim, “ The little darling!” and one of them 
would carefully take him out on the point of a fruit-knife 
and carry him over to the window-sill to dry his wings in 
the sun, poor thing! Heaven knows I have no special 
antipathy to wasps. I am not afraid of them: I merely 
wonder if they will sting me. Even so, I see no sense in 
encouraging them to such a point that one cannot eat a meal 
without a veritable Pleiades of wasps dancing round one’s 
head with a noise like the noise of an orchestra of muted 
violins playing distressingly out of tune. It is not that I 
duck more nervously than other people. In fact, I often 
hope that other people do not notice that I am ducking at 
all. But it cannot be good to eat one’s meals in an atmos- 
phere in which, all the time, one wishes to duck. It is also 
rather disturbing to the digestion to be constantly wonder- 
ing, while chewing one’s food, whether one is looking 
nervous and what the children are thinking. ‘‘ There’s 
one on your collar,” one of the children cries delightedly. 
“Don’t move.” Not for a ten-pound note would I so much 
as breathe, as she gently encourages it to fly with a spoon. 
“* Sweet little thing ! ’” she comments, as it sails off into the 
air to join its fellow-fiddlers. Drawing a breath of relief 
to be rid of it, Isay : “‘ They seem quite tame.” ‘* Wasps,” 
says the little girl, airily, “‘ would never hurt anybody, if 
people didn’t hurt them.” I should like to be able to 
believe it, but I have heard the same thing about dogs 
and about human beings. 

There is, I afterwards find, a wasps’ nest in one of the 
apple-trees in the orchard. It is in a hole in a rotten branch, 
and, when I go out to see it, I observe the wasps from it bury- 
ing their bodies down to the waist in the not too numerous 
apples of the man who has lent the cottage. Here, too, 
it seemed to me, was a case in which one’s duty to the man 
who owned the house was at least as important as one’s 
duty to the wasps. The only valid excuse for leaving the 
nest was that no one knew how to destroy it. I did—at 
least, I had heard that it could be done with paraffin oil— 





—— 


but, as I was afraid I might be asked to do it myself and tha 
some of the wasps might come out and sting me while I was 
pouring the oil on their nest, I said nothing about it. Eyey 
if I had, however, I doubt if I should have been allowed tp 
interfere with them. The wasps were “little angels” 
“little darlings,” and so forth, and must not be touched, 
And I must say, the wasps appeared grateful, and, though 
they always seemed to be going to sting one, they never 
actually did so. Indeed, I was becoming quite accustomed 
to them at meals, when some people came to tea, and 
lady, who took the conventional view of wasps, kept 
striking them away from her face with her hand as she 
talked. ‘“‘Do you mind them?” our hostess asked her 
innocently. ‘“‘ The sting of a wasp,” said the lady, as if 
surprised at such a question, “is exceedingly painful.” 
And she struck at another of them. The worst of it was, 
she always waved her hand in such a way as to strike the 
wasps over towards me. “ Here,” thought I to myself, 
feeling blue, “ she is infuriating Olive’s tame wasps, and 
driving them in my direction.” And, as they buzzed round 
my head, I could hear that their note had altered: and had 
gone half a tone higher... 

Since I returned from the week-end, I have been seriously 
considering two questions in my mind. One is, whether 
it is possible to be kind to mice without being cruel to your 
host. The other is, whether it is possible to be kind to 
wasps without being cruel to your guests. There is some- 
thing to be said for the old-fashioned attitude to certain 
of the wild creatures. ¥. % 


DIARY 


Lonpon, Thursday. 


R. BALDWIN must expect to meet, on his return, 
M a situation changed somewhat to his disad- 
vantage—become, in a word, looser, more 
In some degree that is his misfortune rather than 
his fault. The old compactness in our politics is gone, 
never to return. The Conservative Party is about the 
solidest thing left, and that is not quite solid. Government, 
depending on groups more than on parties, is liable at any 
moment to discover that its basis has changed and that 
it must find another. Coalitionism, we are all apt to say, 
is over. But is a form of Coalition—such, for example, asa 
moderate Toryism and Liberalism, combining to confront 
an incongruous opposition of Labour and the Die-hards— 
even now quite out of the picture? Emphatically it is not 
a thing to look forward to. It seems better for Progressives 
of all types to fortify the Government so long as it seems 
to be going their way, which for the moment is the way 
of salvaging British influence in Europe. But it is ™ 
use pretending that this opinion is satisfied. It doubts 
the unity, and therefore the strength, of the Cabinet. And 
it dislikes in particular the extreme leisureliness with which 
policy develops. Will nothing wake up British Ministers? 
Almost everything that matters—the peace of Europe, 
the fate of the great central block, the resettlement o 
the Balkans, the future of British industry, gravely col 
cerned in the pourparlers of Paris and Berlin, and the 
maintenance of any kind of moral conception of inter 
national life—has been at stake. During these agitating 
hours the two most important Englishmen have been 
holiday in France, while a third, also of great consequene, 
enjoys a long and leisurely vacation in Scotland. Doe 
Poincaré rest? Not he. His day begins at five in the 
morning, and ends I know not when. Has a single agett 
of the Italian or the French Governments, in the frost 
rank of responsibility, been given a day’s leave of absence 
while the cauldron was boiling up? 1 doubt it. 
* * * 
As to the future of parties, that depends on whether the 
Cabinet holds together, and is able to present and car) 
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out a European policy. It is said—I know not with what 
truth—that Mr. Baldwin is discontented. He has strong 
yiews about the European catastrophe, and he has con- 
trived to get them on paper. But when it comes to action 
he is thwarted and held back. This is likely enough. 
The Cabinet is a weak thing enough; and the weakest 
heads in it are reputed to be the most obstinate, as they 
are the least enlightened, and the most subject to what 
Lord Hugh Cecil calls the “heathen rout” of our abomin- 
able cheap journalism. If, therefore, the Prime Minister 
obtains a free or a freer hand on European affairs, and at 
the same time desires to keep his Cabinet and his party 
together, some reciprocal arrangement may be necessary. 
Where is it to be found? Maybe in economics. The 
Imperial Conference is at hand; and the policy of prefer- 
ences has never been presented with anything like the 
driving force which the Premiers of Canada, Australia 
and South Africa are now applying. The Liberal resistance 
is half broken ; it is safe to say that the great Free Trade 
rally of 1906 will not be repeated. It is easy therefore to 
divine a rally of Conservatives, ex-Unionists and doubtful 
Liberals, to a moderate scheme of preferences, say, at first, 
enforced by sentiment, by political gratitude, and by 
arguments drawn from the depression of industry and 
agriculture, and the economic state of Europe. The 
obstacles will not be so clearly seen. Nevertheless, there 
is a forest of them, and the difficulties with America come 
first of all. In spite of this we may in a few months be 
driving on to an abandonment of Free Trade and a new 
relationship with the Dominions. 


* * * 


But how do we stand abroad? The appearance is bad. 
The League seems to have retreated, giving place to the 
Council of Ambassadors, and reduced to seeing it pass a 
sponge over the outrage of Corfu. That looks like the 
abdication of moral force at the first serious test applied 
to it. The Ambassadors are the Entente, and the Entente 
stands for the rule of the victorious armies. But has the 
League achieved nothing? It has acted indirectly. That 
is how the good in man usually works. But its success 
in morally isolating Mussolini is a sign that conscience has 
not left the world, and that if we are all “ realists” now, 
we remain men and answer, however imperfectly, to the 
call of reason. The League has also been an invaluable 
time-saver. It has kept the ring while the forces of good 
sense and international morals were mustered, instead of 
being spent in a delirium, as in 1914. No better evidence 
of this can be found than in the change of tactics of French 
Nationalism. The French chauvinists went merrily ahead 
so long as the crisis presented itself as a chance of detaching 
Italy from this country and destroying the authority of the 
League. Then came the discovery that Belgium and the 
Little Entente did not want the League destroyed, and 
declined to give Mussolini a free hand. Paris thereupon 
became extremely unhappy. She began to realise that 
she risked the loss, or a serious weakening, of the scheme of 
political-military alliances which her statesmen and 
generals have built up since the war. So she paused, and 
from Mussolini’s open ally became his embarrassed and 
hot too successful broker. 


* * * 


The great, the imminent, peril is in Germany. I suspect 
an early surrender. The immediate trouble is financial. 
It has become almost impossible to finance passive resist- 
ance in the Ruhr. The Social Democrats were never 
keen on it, and it is not to be doubted that they stand 
behind Herr Stresemann’s policy of negotiating its abandon- 
ment. The question is of terms. Whatever they are, we 
shall have little to say to them, though our industry 
(thanks largely to Rothermere and his crew) is sure to 
suffer, while our political influence may receive a blow so 
Severe as to enforce for a generation our practical retire- 
ment from an active share in European diplomacy. Some- 


thing depends on whether Poincaré and his rigid National- 
ism, or Loucheur et Cie, with their roving eye for profits 
and monopolies, get the upper hand. I should back the 
latter. France knows that she has lost the chance of 
reparations. As she is rolling in wealth, she does not 
want them. But her second eye has long been on the 
control of the coal and iron trade of the Continent, and 
this prize is now within her grasp. A working model 
presents itself in the Saar, where, as in the Stumm estab- 
lishment, she gets control of 60 per cent. of the capital, 
which yields her the chairmanship and a French majority 
on the Board. In return, no doubt, she will consent to 
relax her occupation of the Ruhr. It will have become 
unnecessary. The fish is caught—the net may be unwound. 
But the claw driven into the Rhineland will be tightened ; 
the policy of complete detachment from the Reich given 
an added intensity, and the country used as the base of 
the campaign for Bavarian separatism. That is the New 
Peace, the first fruits of Versailles. 
* * * 

I mourn the death of an old comrade in Mr. J. M. Tuohy, 
long the London editor of The New York World, and for a 
still longer period the London correspondent of The Freeman’s 
Journal. Statesman is such a soiled word nowadays 
that one hesitates to apply it to the meanest of mankind; 
but I will say that I never learned from any man more 
of the wisdom of politics than from his lips and pen. For 
years he was the stand-by of Irish Nationalism, inter- 
preting its mind, sustaining its courage, recommending its 
policies. He knew many “ leaders ’’ and he was much too 
clever to be deceived by any politician who ever stepped. 
But he had the wisdom of toleration, and the sweetness 
to understand human nature without getting sick of it. 
Like Anatole France’s Abbé, he despised men “ with pity.” 
Humour is the gift of the Southern Irishman ; with Tuohy 
it was the door of his fine intelligence, but not a way of 
closing it to sympathy. 

*~ * * 

In the intervals of his job of reconstructing society Mr. 
G. H. D. Cole has written a detective novel, called The 
Brooklyn Murders. It is a very good detective story, and it 
is very like Mr. Cole. He has first set himself an ingenious 
mechanical puzzle, and then proceeds to solve it. Two men 
were murdered within (or apparently within) certain limits 
of time. One or more persons in a set of people must have 
committed the murders. The time-table of all these men 
and women is reconstructed, till by a process of exhaustion 
the right one is reached. Amateur and professional 
detectives do the rest. All the people are Robots and run 
up and down the scene with a jerky mechanical step. But 
nothing could be neater. It looks as if it had all happened, 
say, in a phalanstery. WAYFARER, 


Correspondence 


THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 


To the Editor of Tut New SrTaresMAn. 

Sir,—The writer of the article in your issue of September 
8th very justly treats the Board of Education Report as an 
exhortation to schools and universities to inaugurate a new 
era in the teaching of history. The existing curriculum he views 
as an intermediate stage between the period of unconcealed 
contempt for historical instruction and the establishment of 
methods which would derive from history a measure of “ help 
in the formulation of opinion and the making of policy.” 

The universities, presumably including Oxford and Cambridge, 
are made to share in the disapproval which he bestows upon 
the schools for ignoring the importance of history and rejecting 
its “ help,” which must be sought in studies conducted upon a 
wider chronological and geographical basis. Yet it can hardly 
be supposed that the writer really means that either at Oxford 
or at Cambridge are insufficient opportunities provided for 
historical study, still less that history and contemporary life 
are treated as alien to one another. There, as in certain other 
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places, the records of the past are eagerly resorted to as a quarry 
for metaphors to illustrate contemporary events or for suitable 
ejaculations to hurl against opponents. In the debates at 
either Union the writer of the article may hear that “ famous 
pronouncement of Chatham delivered in startlingly analogous 
circumstances,” or elsewhere Mr. Bonar Law denouncing weak- 
kneed opponents of revolution in terms of the brothers de 
Lameth. And the method of historical study recommended 
in the article will merely serve to enlarge the quarry. 

Assuredly “ the foundation is all wrong.” The importance of 
historical teaching—I speak again with reference to the univer- 
sities—is no longer a subject of debate. It is the attitude 
towards history that so urgently calls for revision. All must 
agree with your writer that what is needed is a development in 
the student of the sense of an organic connection between his 
own life and the life that has been lived—the object of his 
investigations. To urge him to contemplate an endless chain 
of human evolution seems the best way to obliterate this sense, 
and to foster sham second-hand experiences founded upon a 
conventional chain of chronological sequence. It must lead 
to bewilderment or utter vulgarisation. Theocracies, Dynasties, 
Empires, Dark Ages, Renaissance Tyrants, Enlightened Despots, 
Revolutions and Eras of Liberation stagger round with their 
winged bulls, their diadems, their armour chain—and plate— 
their powdered queues, their czapkas and their red shirts to 
evoke an enormous effort of memory and a plaintive quibbling 
of verbal distinctions. 

There is but one way whereby history may be made educa- 
tional, a philosophy in the real sense ; and it is by the study 
of local history. This lies within the compass of any student 
of any age, and with its aid he will learn, by seeing himself as at 
once the product and creator of the conditions amid which 
he lives, the sole teaching of history that it knows no period 
and no moments, but only the unceasing action of change.— 
Yours, etc., Fe.trx W. CROSSE. 

80 Ebury Street, S.W.1. 


SEASON TICKETS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—With reference to the remarks in your last week’s 
issue, some misapprehension appears to exist in regard to 
this question. The railway companies have not applied for 
power to increase season ticket rates, but were instructed by 
the Railway Rates Tribunal, on the demand of representatives 
of passenger protection associations and public bodies, to 
submit a schedule of standard rates, although they pointed 
out that such standardisation would disturb existing relations 
with the public and be of no benefit to anybody. Judging 
by the outcry of the last few days their surmise was correct, 
and a continuance of the arrangement under which season 
ticket rates were governed by local considerations such as the 
development of a district, competition, etc., would have been 
preferred by the public, whose representatives before the 
Tribunal asked for something which they did not quite under- 
stand. Standard rates for season tickets, it should have been 
obvious, could only be on a mileage basis, when all places 
the same distance from London or other centres would be 
charged the same rate irrespective of any special circumstances 
which might exist and which do exist at Brighton, Southend 
and places on the Great Eastern section and other railways. 
A standard can obviously also not be based on the lowest 
rates, but must be somewhere between the lowest and the 
highest, which means that if some rates go down others will 
go up. 

Many incorrect figures have been quoted in the Press, and 
statements that many of the rates are increased 100 per cent. 
may be dismissed as exaggerations. Many rates are lower 
than at present and others are a few shillings higher. Even 
assuming the adoption of the standard it is not a great sum 
either way, but it may be taken as certain that the same com- 
mercial considerations which have governed season ticket 
rates in the past will continue to prevail, standard or no 
standard. 

The rights of the public are fully safeguarded under the 
Railways Act by the independent body known as the Railway 
Rates Tribunal, who not only decide what the rates are to be 
but also allot the proportion of revenue to be obtainable from 
each section of traffic, such as goods, passengers, season 
tickets, etc. 

I enclose my card.—Yours, etc., 

September 6th. 


RAILWAYMAN, 





—— , 


Miscellany 
THE GREEN GODDESS 


T has had a prodigious success in America, and if jt 
can fill the St. James’s Theatre during the next fey 
sticky weeks, while so many who snowball rapid 

reputations up are still away, there is no reason why it 
should not run round the year in London. It is an excellent 
entertainment. I am rather relieved that Mr. Archer 
himself is not present with us in his professional capacity 
to lay the retarding finger of criticism upon it ; for it is not 
the sort of play he cares about. Indeed, it is the kind he 
is apt to stare a trifle too austerely out of countenance. 
Probability is not the strong point of the plot, nor is the 
play remarkable for concentrated knowledge of human 
nature. For all that, it is quite impossible that, with his 
long experience, its ingenious and ingenuous merits should 
have escaped him, or that twist of modernity—if not 
originality—which has been given to some of the most 
familiar melodramatic situations. 

How Mr. George Arliss enjoys being Raja of Rukh! And 
how we enjoy the Raja! He has, I believe, played the 
part hundreds and hundreds of times, but he is as fresh 
in it as a new Lord Mayor on November the ninth. He 
acts it with smooth impeccable nicety, and with such 
a relish that one fancies he must sigh when the stage. 
door closes behind him every night, shutting out his fortress. 
palace among inaccessible Himalayas ; where his surround- 
ings blend Eastern gorgeousness with the costly, com- 
fortable nattiness and quiet ostentation of modem 
plutocracy; and where he has the privilege of being at 
once an oriental autocrat, a sacred priest, and a cosmo- 
politan sceptic, with manners, a pretty wit, and an ice- 
cold heart. 

When the aeroplane of Dr. Traherne, on its way to 
depositing Major Crespin and Mrs. Crespin at a hill station, 
crashes in the kingdom of Rukh, it is not long before the 
action begins. We have barely time to note the excitement 
of the wild worshippers of the Green Goddess at this 
apparition, and to hear that the Major no longer sleeps 
with his wife, when the true nature of the bewildered trio’s 
predicament peeps at us through the picturesque mis-en- 
scéne. Rukh? Where had they heard of the place 
before? Of course—it was in a daily paper they tookwith 
them on starting. Yes, there it is—in the telegraphic news. 
But the context is hardly the happiest passport for 
them in their present position: three natives of Rukh, a 
small and little-known independent State among the 
northern spurs of the Himalayas, have been sentenced to 
death for the murder of a Mr. Haredale. Tact prompts 
Traherne to tear out the telegram and burn it. Almost 
immediately the sound of strange ululations, the clash of 
cymbals and the throb of tom-toms burst upon our (and 
their) ears. A naked negro gyrating and waving two long 
swords is followed by a curtained litter, which in its tum 
is followed by a pale-faced English valet in a tail-coat and 
bowler, and a fantastic body-guard. The natives prostrate 
themselves, the golden curtains part ; out steps, turbaned 
and glittering, the Raja of Rukh. He is a most pleasant 
spoken gentleman. His serpentine suavity is only matched 
by the ironical perfection of his English idioms. But the 
perfection of his courteous welcome allows the gliding 
entrance into their breasts of a wordless uneasiness. Its 
very odd; the Raja has already heard of the death sentence 
passed on those three native murderers, far away in Indis. 
With a smile he thanks the doctor for having tried to spare 
his feelings by mutilating the news. ‘ Does your Highness 
know anything of these men?” asks Traherne. “ Know 
them ? Oh yes—they are my brothers.” 

In the next act the English trio are his Highness’s guests 
in the fortress, whose ramparts we saw in the background, 
its towers and domes hanging like a stone crown over 8 
abyss. In a great room, which combines the comfort ot 
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Western luxury with the dignity of a more ancient civilisa- 
tion, the Major and the Doctor are talking about con- 
tinuing their journey, while the pad-footed valet is arranging, 
in the noble embrasure, the paraphernalia of a choice 
jittle modern dinner. Mrs. Crespin has disappeared into 
the women’s quarters, whence presently she emerges in a 
silvery dress of Parisian confection, a modest choice among 
many offered her. For, although their host, who enters 
rather late, after holding what he describes deprecatingly as 
“« sort of cabinet council,’”’ confesses that he finds it difficult 
in so remote a corner to keep up with the very latest phases 
of culture, the most surprising element in their surroundings 
is precisely that he does. ‘“‘ You see, Madam,” he says, 
picking up a book, “ we fall behind the age here. We are 
still in the Anatole France period.” And picking up 
another : “ As for Bernard Shaw, I suppose he’s quite a back 
number ; but I confess his impudence entertains me.” (It 
entertains still, as I will presently suggest, Mr. William 
Archer himself; and that “ impudence”’ is largely responsible 
for Mr. Archer now so admirably entertaining us. Nor 
should I have been surprised had the Raja also drawn a 
moment’s attention to a copy of L’Atlantide; a novel, the 
thrills of which are much heightened by the piquancy of 
the embarrassed heroes finding themselves, though they 
are in the impenetrable centre of Africa, surrounded by 
traces of the very latest civilisation.) But to continue 
with a story, by which, if you are not a non-conductor, 
my reader, you should have already begun to be electrified. 

Preluded by the strains of Gounod’s “ Funeral March 
of a Marionette” from a gramophone, the four sit 
down to a dainty repast and Perrier Jouet 1906, which, I 
am told, is very good. The conversation is nearly as 
choice as the dishes. A sky of brilliant stars affords 
the Raja a philosophic opportunity of displaying the 
pitch-black negation, against which his wit sparkles 
so prettily. Never, apparently, did lost travellers ever 
(except in L’Atlantide) find themselves in such clover! 
When, with an urgency which contrasted with the delicate 
attentions of their host seemed positively bad-mannered, 
they had approached the subject of their departure, they 
had been invariably but courteously put off. Now, the 
downright Major returns to the topic. The Raja is 
grateful to him for having raised it, and also that little 
affair for which his three brothers now lie under sentence 
of death. Yes, there are difficulties. ‘“‘ No transport, 
eh?” suggests the Major. No, they are moral difficul- 
ties. The primitive superstitions of the Raja’s people 
require—he is very sorry—an eye for an eye, and it would 
be as much as his place is worth to disappoint them. In 
short... Our travellers can hardly believe their ears! 

“You mean to say—” “ Unfortunately I do—” “ you 
would kill us?” exclaims Lucilla Crespin in incredulous 
amazement. ‘Not I, Madam—the clerical party.” 
Death, however, will be ceremonious, rather than painful, 
and the Raja hints that the lady may be spared on the 
usual terms. 

A subsequent discussion of their predicament is inter- 
tupted by a lowering of the electric lights and a chittering 
sound overhead. Wireless! So their feline host is in wireless 
communication with India! The instrument may be their 
salvation, if only one of them can get his hands on the 
gear, a message to the aerodrome at Amil-Serai, they may 
yet save them! On the return of the Raja, with the news 
that he is now able to fix the regrettable hour, sunset the 
day after the morrow, they feign ignorance of aerial 
telegraphy. He is determined to test them. 

Next morning they are still at their wits end, and their 
host is still as urbanely anxious that their brief visit should 
pass pleasantly. (We feel, however, events are running 
rapidly to a climax.) There is only one chance. They 
must bribe Watkins, the weasel, to transmit a message. An 
interview between the lady and the Raja, in which he 
offers to make Lucilla his wife in chief, to kidnap her 





and bring them to her, to make her son, if she 





should bear him one, his heir, is followed by a scene in which 
Watkins and his master discuss how the former is to behave 
when offered a bribe. The first step is to find out if the 
victims are really completely ignorant of Morse code. The 
Raja’s test is a simple one, too simple as it turns out. He 
calls them in and Watkins transmits a message in their 
presence to the effect that the lady has consented to the 
Raja of Rukh’s suggestion. The Major, who is an expert 
wireless officer, maintains his impenetrable stolidity, and 
Watkins is now free to strike any bargain he likes. In return 
for all the cash they possess and an 1.0.U. for a plausibly 
gigantic sum, he sits down to the keyboard. Instantly the 
Major’s ear perceives that he is using insufficient current. 
To throw a shawl over the wretch’s head, to hurl him from 
the window down into the abyss below, to make the 
necessary adjustments and start transmitting feverishly is the 
work of a moment. But steps are heard without ; Traherne 
struggles against a gradually opening door ; the instrument 
sparks and rattles furiously. The Raja and his men are 
in the room; a shot—the Major falls. ‘“‘ Did you 
get the message through?” ‘Damn you, No,” roars the 
Major with his dying breath. The Raja is at any rate 
sufficiently satisfied to proceed with “the ceremony.” 

In the last act we are in the barbaric shrine of the Green 
Goddess, a dimly alarming place it is. We see our friend 
(for the Raja’s Tallyrand manners and romantic inflexibility 
has thus endeared him to us—the others—poor good 
ordinary creatures, we knew were safe), is seated, hierati- 
cally arrayed, beneath the image of the implacable 
idol. Lucilla and Traherne enjoy a last interview 
in which their long pent love finds expression; the Raja 
then renews his offer to her and suggests that if she does not 
return to the palace as his Queen, he can easily instal her as 
his slave. This is too much for Traherne, who springs at 
his throat and is borne away to be tortured. Lucilla, to 
save him from that, consents; but the Raja, with that 
perspicacity which has already won us, sees she means 
to take her own life as soon as Traherne is free. At that 
moment the whirr of the rescuers’ machines is heard over- 
head, and the dull thud of distant bombs; the Raja’s 
goose is cooked. Ever imperturbable, he requests Lucilla 
to give his love to the children, and his last words, as he lights 
a cigarette, are soliloquent, “ Well—she’d probably have 
been a damned nuisance.” He looks forward to ending his 
days in a villa at Montecarlo. 

You will recognise in this account many of the well-known 
features of melodrama. What I have not had space to 
convey is the considerable plausibility of the psychology, or, 
rather, of the dialectic, of the characters at moments of 
excited confrontation; the persuasiveness of the Raja’s 
inducements in his interview with Lucilla, for instance, 
and her equally effective retorts, or the way in which the 
white-faced weasel, Watkins, proves to have an “ imperti- 
nent”’ point of view of his own. In that outburst of the 
out-and-out rascal and_ self-effacing manservant, the 
influence of the Shavian drama will be obvious; but 
that influence is also pervasive. In Mr. Archer’s play 
we have travelled far, indeed, from the Iago-like simplicity 
of the melodramatic villain. Not only is the Green Goddess 
given her due, but in the person of the Raja the most 
telling words, and all the charm. Granted his intelligent 
scepticism and a racial resentment, which the oafish 
superiority of the Major and the unconscious fatuity 
of the lady and the doctor throw into pleasing relief, we 
cannot but enjoy sympathetically his exhibition of polished 
ungodliness. By contrast with him the other characters 
have no faces; they are blameless ovals; in the Major’s 
case it is true, that oval is slightly stained with brandy; 
and, poor man! experienced playgoers knew his fate 
was sealed when in the first few minutes they learnt that 
his wife loved the better man. This giving of the Devil 
his due, not to say something over, which so mer 
removes insipidity from the dramatic victory of the good, 
derives in English drama from Shaw; at least he has 
drawn from it unforgettable effects. The essence of melo- 
drama is that after surprising tribulations, innocence should, 
through the agency of fortuitous circumstances, prove 
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victorious, and bad people come to a bad end. Since it 
ignores the inward excitement of true tragedy, the seat of 
which is the soul, it has recourse instead to outward cir- 
cumstances to stir the emotions. Melodrama relies on 
perils, improbable occurrences, startling scenery. It used 
to be always accompanied by high moral sentiments. 
But, recently, its development has been away from noble 
harangues; and the villain, who used, in my young days, to 
be invariably booed by the audience in an ecstasy of 
execration when he appeared before the curtain, is losing 
his distinctive traits ; while the adventures of the hero and 
heroine are becoming more important than their virtues. 
From my synopsis of the play it will be seen that The Green 
Goddess is an example of this development at its latest, 
and, let me add, it is the best of the new sort I have 
seen. Desmonp MacCartuy. 


BALLET AT COVENT GARDEN 


NE of the earliest writers and, possibly, the 
first historian of the ballet, Le Pére Ménes- 
trier, describes a ballet danced in 1684 on 
Cardinal Richelieu’s birthday. Ecclesiastics 

in those days did not resemble our own Bishop of 
London. They made up for their narrow theology 
by a broad morality; to-day clerical theology being 
broad nature demands that its morality shall be 
narrow. It is the law of conservation of energy. 
But the ballet danced for Richelieu was described as 
a “moral ballet.”” Its theme was Truth, the Enemy 
of Seeming, upheld by Time. It opened with a “chorus 
of those False Rumours and Suspicions which usher 
in Seeming and Falsehood. They were represented 
by actors dressed as cocks and hens, who sang a dia- 
logue partly Italian, partly French, with a refrain of 
clucking and crowing. After this song the background 
opened and Seeming appeared, seated upon a huge 
cloud and accompanied by the Winds. She had the 
wings and the great tail of a peacock and was covered 
with mirrors. She hatched eggs, from which issued 
Pernicious Lies, Deceptions, Frauds, Agreeable Lies, 
Flatteries, Intrigues, Ridiculous Lies, Jocosities, Little 
Fibs.” 

All this may be described as the intellectual or moral 
jam served up to appease public conscience, which 
must always rationalise its pleasures. The allegory 
also had a certain intellectual neatness—destined to 
please the schoolmasterish mind typical of clerics of 
all ages—as will be seen from its unravelling: ‘* Time, 
having put to flight Seeming with her train of Lies, 
had the nest opened from which these had issued ; 
and there was disclosed a great hour-glass. And out 
of this hour-glass Time raised up Truth, who sum- 
moned the Hours and danced the grand ballet with 
them.” 

I should doubt whether there was much beauty of 
dancing in such a ballet. I imagine its “artistic” 
appeal lay rather in the elaborate machinery and in 
the dressing. In other words, it was a spectacular 
ballet, which to my mind is the most primitive type 
of ballet, whether historically it is the earliest or not. 
The spectacular ballet is, however, the easiest to invent 
and to produce, it will always have a certain appeal, 
and it need make very little demand on the dancing 
technique of its actors. 

The ballet, like the drama, was originally reserved 
for men. It was, in France, the composer Lulli who 
first introduced female dancers about the year 1681. 
Only the pseudo-sophisticated will fail to see this was 
an improvement. The male dancer then became 
gradually less important, until he came once more into 

rominence with the modern Russian Ballet. The 
ussians also revived the dramatic interest which was 
originally so much more vital in the old spectacular 
ballet than in the spectacular ballet of the nineteenth 
century. But the chief handicap to the development 


——— 


of ballet dancing at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and earlier, was the elaborate dancing costume 
of hooped petticoats and padded skirts. It was not 
until dancers freed their limbs from these encum. 
brances that the techniques of their art began to develop, 


for, after all, the art of the drama should be compre. 


hensive enough to include all the strictly dramatic 
effects of story, miming and gesture. What drama 
cannot give us is pure dancing, and from the dancer's 
point of view a ballet must first of all be judged by 
the scope it offers for dancing ; just as from a musician's 
point of view the most important part of an opera is 
the music. 

It is because Anna Pavlova is the finest dancer 
that modern London has ever seen that we go to see 
her at Covent Garden. Her present programme, 
although interesting, cannot be compared in artistic 
merit with the productions of Mr. Serge Diaghiley, 
The Fairy Doll is a ballet which has been arranged 
by Mr. Ivan Claustine obviously on the model of La 
Boutique Fantasque, but the choreography of La 
Boutique by Mr. Massine was far superior to Mr, 
Claustine’s. I also prefer Mr. Derain’s costumes and 
setting of La Boutique to Mr. Soudeikine’s decor of 
The Fairy Doll, while about the music there can be 
no two opinions. Respighi’s arrangement of Rossini’s 
music was perfect for its purpose. Beside it the music 
of The Fairy Doll is commonplace. Everybody who 
saw La Boutique Fantasque will remember Lopkova’s 
dancing. It was Madame Lopkova’s _ personality 
rather than her dancing technique which made her so 
irresistible in that ballet, but the plan of her chief 
dance was better designed than anything given to 
Madame Pavlova in The Fairy Doll. How important 
this dance designing is can be seen from Madame 
Pavlova’s masterpiece The Swan, which she includes 
with a number of other diversions in her Covent 
Garden programme. The Swan was designed by Mr. 
Fokine, and it is in this scene above all others that 
we fully realise what a marvellous dancer Madame 
Pavlova is. The expressiveness, the beauty of the 
movements of her limbs and hands in this dance simply 
take one’s breath away. 

In her second ballet, Ajanta’s Frescoes, the choreo- 
grapher, Mr. Ivan Claustine, was more successful. 
Madame Pavlova had an opportunity to show us some 
of those incomparable movements, those wonderful 
curves of foot, thigh, body and arms whose beauty 
must enchant all who have any feeling for sculpture. 
The setting, which is representative of the famous 
Indian sculptures at Ajanta, is very well done. I 
particularly liked the drop curtain showing the interior 
of the Ajanta temple and representing the great fresco, 
the Enthronement of Buddha. The effect was also 
very good when this back-drop rose and revealed the 
third tableau, the interior of the palace of Prince 
Guatama with a long low frieze of dancers in repose 
grouped very effectively against an attractive back- 
ground. 

The music was by Alex. Tcherepnin, Jun. It was 
in the usual rhythmic style of the pupils of Rimsky- 
Kosakov and well done of its kind—much better than 
the hotch-potch music of The Fairy Doll. But I am 
intrigued by the number of Tcherepnins in existence. 
The best known to me is Nicholas Tcherepnin, who 
wrote the music for those two ballets, Le Pavillon 
ad’ Armide and Narcisse, but this Nicholas Tcherepnin 
was born in 1866, so that he cannot be the young man 
named Nicholas Tcherepnin who conducted Alex. 
Tcherepnin Junior’s music to Ajanta’s Frescoes a 
Covent Garden on the first night. Then who is Alex. 
Tcherepnin, Senior? More light will be wanted on 
the Tcherepnins if any one of this = mets numerous 
family ever towers above the others to the extent 


that J. S. Bach overshadowed his ancestors am 
descendants. 


W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HEN I first came to my literary senses the average 
W quality of translations was very poor. Pub- 
lishers who thought there might be a market 
for remarkable foreign books hired anyone who knew the 
language of the original to gabble out a version, indifferent 
whether or not the gabbler could write English. 
Translators were paid at a rate which just covered the cost 
of ink and paper, with a few pounds over. It was the 
worst paid hack-work. I translated M. Jules Romain’s 
Mort de quelqu’un about ten years ago in collaboration 
with Mr. Sydney Waterlow. Fortunately we did it for 
fun, to see if we could make the English language go 
through the necessary contortions without an appearance 
of undue affectation, otherwise our reward would have 
been small—£7 10s. apiece, which, after the typist had 
been paid, left us with about £3 each. Our task took 
many hours. Translations have improved enormously ; 
I trust the remuneration has also. If it has not, the 
most persuasive wild horse will not drag another 
out of me. 
cd » ~ 
It is not long since I was praising on this page B. V. H.’s 
translation of M. Paul Morand (Open All Night. Chapman 
and Dodd. 25s.); this week I have been reading Mr. 
McDowall s translation of Flaubert s Trois Contes (Chatto 
and Windus. 21s.). It also is an excellent translation, 
though I cannot say of Mr. McDowall what I said of B. V. H., 
that his work is so good that his readers may leave the 
original unread ; that cannot be said of any translation of 
Flaubert. The cluster of qualities necessary to translating M. 
Morand are sensitiveness to shades of meaning in both lan- 
guages and an imagination which can attune itself to the 
peculiar wave-lengths emanating from that author’s tem- 
perament. Flaubert is not as subtle a writer as M. Morand, 
let alone as subtle a one as Marcel Proust, in translating 
whom Mr. Scott-Moncrieff has been so signally successful 
(Swan’s Way. Chatto and Windus. 2 vols., 7s. 6d. each). 
For all that he is harder, not easier, to translate. 
It is not—I am sure Mr. Moncrieff, who has also 
turned the Chanson de Roland into an English poem, 
will agree with me—the subleties of a foreign 
writer which provide the real difficulties, but his massive 
simplicities and rhythms. The translator of Flaubert is 
not afraid of missing delicate implications, of failing to 
reflect the criss-cross glint of latent metaphors, or to 
transmit in his own version a quiver of the nerves; each 
statement in Flaubert’s books is solid, sonorous, definite, 
comprehensible. No doubt sentences occur which few 
can understand at once. Dans le quatriéme dilochie de 
la douziéme syntagme, trois phalangites, en se disputant 
un rat, se tuérent & coups de couteau (Salambo, p. 193), 
for Instance, would gravel nearly everybody, but the 
dictionary required is not a French one. These rare 
obscurities, like Kipling’s, only come from presupposing a 
specialist’s knowledge in the reader; they present no 
difficulty whatever to the translator who has the necessary 
ks of reference at hand. 


* x * 


It is a commonplace that each language sings its own 
tune. The translator of musical prose therefore often 
— himself in the position of an accordion-player who 
nas to squeeze sound out of his instrument before fitting 
it into its box; in translating Flaubert, whose rhythms 
i as definite as they are important, he is constantly 
ae to do so. For the characteristic of Flaubert’s 
mg to combine the maximum precision with sonority, 

im any particular instance the repetition of this feat 


in another language may be impossible; either through 
the true equivalent for the French phrase breaking the 
English rhythm, or the rhythmic alternative proving too 
weak to render the skin-close precision of the text. In 
one of his letters Flaubert asks, “Why does it always 
happen, when one compresses one’s thought too much, 
that one writes a verse? How comes it that there is this 
necessary connection between the exact phrase and the 
musical one?” He was convinced himself that the most 
exact and significant prose was necessarily rhythmical. 
Imagine Landor writing novels without abandoning for 
a single line his conception of a prose period; seeking 
always for the most vivid word, yet striving always to 
emulate the dignity and compression of verse: you can 
measure then the nature of the difficulties Flaubert sought 
when he sat down to his desk, and, when he triumphed over 
them, inevitably handed over to his translators. “ We 
must show the classical school,” he says in another letter, 
“that we are more classical than they, and turn the 
romantics pale with rage” (he might have added “ and 
the realists’”’) “ by surpassing their intentions.” 


* * * 


Egypte f Egypte ! tes grands Dieux immobiles ont les 
épaules blanchies par la fiente des oiseaux, et de vent qui 
passe sur le désert roule la cendre de tes morts, It is the 
harmony here between rhythm and idea, between the sound 
of syllables and actual evocation, which fills that sentence 
with the grandeur of poetry; I would have rather have 
written it than Shelley s sonnet upon Ozymandias. It was 
the distinction of Flaubert to exalt, not only description, 
but psychological analysis, in the modern novel to the 
dignity of literature : 

Il s’était tant de fois entendu dire ces choses, qu’elles n'avaient, 
pour lui, rien d’original. Emma ressemblait 4 toutes les maftresses, 
et le charme de la nouveauté, tombant comme un vétement, laissait 
voir 4 nu l’éternelle monotonie de la passion qui a toujours les 
mémes formes et le méme langage. II ne distinguait pas, cet homme 
si plein de pratique, la dissemblance des sentiments sous la parité 
des expressions. Parce que des lévres libertines ou vénales lui 
avaient murmuré des phrases pareilles, il ne croyait que faiblement 
& la candeur de celles-ld; on en devait rabattre, pensait-il, les 
discours exagérés cachant les affections médiocres ; comme si la 
plénitude de l’€me ne débordait pas quelquefois par les métaphores 
les plus vides, puisque personne, jamais, ne peut donner l|'exacte 
mesure de ses besoins, ni de ses conceptions, ni de ses douleurs, 
et puisque la parole humaine est comme un chaudron félé ot nous 
battons des mélodies & faire danser les ours quand on voudrait 
attendrir les étoiles. 

It is quite possible that this third of a page took him three 
days to write; but whoever thinks it was work wasted is 
wrong. 

* * * 

Those who decry style, and there are many foxes without 
tails, forget that to write beautifully is equivalent to 
bringing the subject into as many significant relations as 
possible, and making the reader feel them all in due pro- 
portion. The passage quoted above (it hardly stands out 
from Flaubert’s pages) is the expression of a complete 
awareness, intellectual, emotional and esthetic; there 
is not in it a word the most fastidious would wish to modify, 
or the most exuberant to expand. Each statement is 
final and in its right order; every sentence prepares us 
for the next and leads on to the last sombre reflection. 
This complete awareness of his subject in all its bearings 
is the sign of a great writer, and what we mean by his 
style. 

* * *” 

The Trois Contes are Un Coeur Simple, Saint Julien 

V'Hospitalier and Herodias. 1 think Mr. McDowall has 


succeeded best in the cases of the first and last stories. 
I found his Legend of St. Julian the Hospitaller occasionally 
overcharged in diction, | but considering the nature of 
the difficulties I have discussed, he has accomplished 
much. The illustrations cannot please. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE FARINGTON DIARY 


The Farington Diary. Vol. II., August, 1802, to September, 
1804. Hutchinson. 21s. 


We are glad to welcome a second volume of the Farington 
Diary ; albeit a stout one of more than three hundred closely 
printed pages and covering but a scanty plot of time, viz., two 
years from August, 1802, to September, 1804. 

There is, we presume, much more to come, for the diarist 
did not expire until 1821, and then only “in consequence of 
a fall.” Diarists have no compassion in their graves; and 
editors of diaries have as little in the performance of their 
official duties, being always persuaded that they have at last 
got hold of a really good thing. Farington’s editor, we are 
glad to see, shows no sign of a flagging interest, and may safely 
be relied upon to see his job through to the very end. The 
reading public has, we are told, nobly responded to the whip, 
and this second volume is already in its second edition. The 
reading public is a much-abused and depreciated body of men 
and women, but except, possibly, in the very restricted sphere 
of works of pure and lofty imagination, which are apt on their 
first appearance to be unpopular, if not repulsive, it would 
be hard to make out any good case against this much enduring 
and long-suffering tribe. Only give the reading public a chance 
to get hold of a good book and it usually avails itself of it. 

This diary of Joseph Farington is not obviously an attractive 
book to the general reader. It is an accumulated heap of 
recorded facts about a crowd of people just as the facts came 
to the knowledge of the diarist, who sets down what reaches 
his ears, without much comment. Of malice (that pleasant 
ingredient) there is hardly a trace, and of humour there is even 
less. The diarist seems to us to have been a colourless man, 
with a huge love of detail and of the small facts of life, coupled 
with a rare power of accurate and even intense external observa- 
tion. Consequently when he describes a scene or a face he 
conveys the impression of being a trustworthy, because un- 
romantic witness. 

The result is, or is going to be when the diary is complete, 
a conglomerate mass of information about a great crowd of 
people, long silenced in the “vasty halls of death.” The 
ghosts thus disturbed are not, in Farington’s pages, very ani- 
mated ghosts, but for all that they are veritable ghosts; and 
it is not to be wondered at that their descendants bearing the 
same names, and being still what is called “alive,” should be 
interested in reading about their ancestors and write to the 
editor and tell him so. This diary has already stirred many 
memories and must always be a valuable book of reference. 

This second volume begins with freshness and great vigour 
of description with a theme which, though well-worn, is not 
likely for a long time to come to lose interest, viz., the incursion 
into France, after the Peace of Amiens, of a crowd of English 
sightseers and tourists, kept hitherto at home by the war, 
but now all agog to gaze upon the “Corsican Ogre,” installed 
in the Tuileries as First Consul. Among this crowd, dignified 
by the presence of Charles James Fox, the “‘ poet’’ Rogers and 
the eloquent Erskine, came a number of Royal Academicians 
and artists, Fuseli, Opie, West, Turner, Flaxman and our 
diarist himself. Good King George, who stayed at home, looked 
with disfavour on this somewhat vulgar making-up to our 
formidable and uncrushed foe, and attributing it to a restless 
democratic spirit, hostile to the British Constitution as he 
understood it, placed a black mark against the names of these 
gadabouts and hero-worshippers. 

Farington was quite free from any excess of the democratic 
spirit, and was much disgusted at the “low” appearance of 
the Frenchmen who jostled him even to the Louvre, then rich 
with the artistic loot of Europe, nor would he even admit that 
the French were a “ cheerful ”’ people, though he had no doubt 
as to their “volatility.” ‘They act,” he says, “like lightning. 
They act, and then think. The English think and then act.” 
Farington’s account, rich in detail, of his five weeks’ stay in 
Paris is exceedingly interesting. He saw whatever he could 
and kept his keen eye on the First Consul with a British stare. 
His descriptions of our great enemy are well worth careful 
study. On the whole he was much impressed with his demeanour 
and countenance, unlike the “ poet” Rogers, who declared 
himself disappointed, finding Napoleon too like “a little Italian.” 
Farington was not actually introduced to the First Consul, and 
thus perhaps escaped the painful snub Erskine had to endure, 
who according to Trotter in his delightful Memoirs of the Latter 
Years of Fox was not recognised by Napoleon, who inquired of 
him, ‘* Etes vous légiste ?” 

Farington, though he does not record the particulars of this 


—— 


unlucky introduction, tells us that “it remained a sore upon the 
mind of Erskine, who was by no means satisfied that Bonaparte 
did not know that he had before him a leader in the British 
Senate, and the first of public pleaders. The dissatisfaction 
was, it is said, communicated to the Chief Consul, and when 
Erskine was presented a second time, the matter was mended, 
Bonaparte conversed with him by the help of an interpreter, 
Bonaparte could not speak English, and Erskine was not a 
proficient in the French language, so that the aid of Le Brun 
was necessary. These particulars were soon in circulation, 
many having heard of ‘Erskine’s uneasiness.” 

If Farington’s account of his visit to Paris is compared with 
Trotter’s account of Fox in the same city, at the same time, 
and with Hazlitt’s Tour in France, much matter for meditation 
will be supplied through very different channels of communica. 
tion. 

Farington returned to England on October 10th, 1802, vig 
Dieppe and Brighton. The voyage lasted from ten o’clock at 
night to two o’clock in the afternoon of the 11th, but as he 
**did not suffer the least inconvenience from the motion of 
the vessel,’ there is no need to pity him. Erskine and his son, 
being in a great hurry to get home, would not wait for the 
packet, but hired ‘tan open boat for which we were told 
they paid 20 guineas and embarked at ten o’clock equipped in 
Fisherman’s jackets and trowsers.” Their pluck and impatience 
were rewarded to this extent, that they reached Brighton some 
hours earlier than the packet. 

Greatly as Farington had enjoyed his trip, he was glad to 
be at home again. ‘I felt on my return a difference the most 
striking; it was expressed in everything, and may be explained 
by saying that it was coming from disorder to order. From 
Confusion to Convenience, from Subjection to Freedom.” He 
then quotes the verdict of a travelled American who was on 
board the packet, “There is but one England in the world.” 

Farington lingered on in Brighton for a whole week, and had 
the satisfaction, whilst walking ‘“‘on the Steine,’ to meet the 
Prince Regent with Mrs. Fitzherbert, Lord Thurlow, with his 
natural daughter, Mrs. Brown, and Lord and Lady Ellenborough. 
After regaling himself with these visions of delight, Farington 
could have had no doubt he was once again at home, in old 
England. On returning to London the Diary presents the 
same features of the former volume, and throws many valuable 
sidelights on such interesting characters as Windham, Dunning, 
Coleridge, Cowper and others, to say nothing of the Royal 
Academicians of the period and their strange tastes in art. 

That Coleridge read a long poem of his own composing “in 
the droning voice of a Presbyterian parson” we can well believe, 
but that S. T. C. ever committed himself to the statement 
that the chief note of Milton’s character was humility we cannot 
for a single moment suppose to be true. 

AUGUSTINE BrrRELL. 


A FRENCHMAN LOOKS AT ENGLISH 
HISTORY 


Histoire du Peuple Anglais au XIX™e Sjécle. 
1830; Vol. III., 1830-1841. By Exre Hatévy. 
25 francs each. 

M. Halévy is making his way through English history like 4 
traveller over hilly country. If we understand him, he has 
set himself to carry out a double plan of exploring his chose? 
route. He starts, so to speak, from the ridge of 1815, and has 
already devoted a whole volume to its thorough exploration— 
north, south, east and west. L’Angleterre in 1815 appeared 
several years before the war, is already established among 
students as a thorough examination of every side of the national 
life, political, religious, social, literary, artistic and economic, 
on the eve of the long peace. Planted on his ridge, M. Halévy 
was able to sweep his field-glasses boldly over its whole length 
and to give with a surveyor’s precision its exact place in 
landscape and to show himself a master of what may be called 
the descriptive method of historical exposition. Then he 
embarked on the second part of his programme, and, uninter- 
rupted by the war, has only this year brought out, in 
succession, two out of the three volumes which he has dec 
to devote to it, before reverting again to his alternative method. 
In these volumes he abandons description for narrative, move 
forward down his ridge into the valley below and threads bs 
way rapidly along the main pathway across it, and so on UP 
towards his next stopping place, the mid-Victorian contour line 
of 1860. Here he will halt as on another ridge through the 
whole course of his fifth volume, taking breath for the last tw® 


Vol. II., 1815- 
Hachette. 
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which will carry him through the era of Gladstone and Disraeli 
and of the ** Decline of Liberalism,” on to 1895. 

The route lies through familiar ground, and M. Halévy is not 
an explorer in the strictly scientific sense: his aim is not to 
collect new species of fauna or flora, to make discoveries in 
anthropology or archeology, or even to open up new markets 
and sources of raw material. His baggage includes no micro- 
scope, and if he has the equipment of a specialist he carries it 
unobtrusively in his haversack. What he requires for his 
journey is the outfit of an educated man—keen sight, quick 
sympathies, an open mind and above all the infectious zest of a 
born traveller, who finds in journeys abroad a tonic to his powers 
of observation, kept always on the alert by ceaseless opportu- 
nities for comparison and contrast with his own home conditions 
and atmosphere. When a trained French thinker and observer 
can be persuaded to travel through English scenery and to give 
a French stylist’s account of his journey, what Englishman 
would not welcome the chance to follow in his wake and for once 
to see himself, his forbears and his familiar countryside with 
new eyes? This is the privilege which M. Halévy’s generous 
enthusiasm has given us. One hopes devoutly, for our honour 
among the nations, that he will find the public he deserves, and 
that this new David will not have laboured in vain among the 
Philistines. 

In a brilliant little sketch, now unhappily out of print, Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson once undertook to explain to English readers 
the course of “‘ Revolution and Reaction” in Modern France. 
Itwas as if the action of a petrol engine was being described toa 
population of aborigines who only understood the steam-engine, 
and might therefore be expected to find it astonishing that a 
vehicle could be made to move forward, even upward into the 
air, by a series of internal explosions instead of by the regular 
pulsations of a piston. Similarly, M. Halévy wants to explain 
how English history managed to do without the method of 
internal combustion, and to let off so much steam with so 
salutary an effect on the maintenance of her rate of progression. 
Why did the Industrial Revolution leave the social fabric of 
England not merely intact but still elastic enough to adapt itself 
to a series of enormous changes? Why do we meet so few 
barricades, so many Reform Bills in nineteenth-century England ? 
Why, when iron and steel bulk so large, do we hear so little of 
blood? Why, rubbing shoulders with the new factories, do we 
find so few new barracks? Why have our London street names 
been so seldom changed? How have our London statues been 
suffered to accumulate undisturbed, so mercifully obliterating, a 
garment of soot? If tout arrive en France, why is it that, as 
Greville once remarked, ‘‘ Nothing ever happens in England” ? 
And how with this Oriental fixity of social relationships, this 
changeless rule of caste, is there combined so much dynamic 
energy, such a riot of turbulent life, so much steam in the boiler, 
80 much friction between wheel and rail ? 

These are some of the fundamental questions which a foreign 
traveller asks as we pass with him down familiar Piccadilly, 
through Windsor and Eton to Henley and Oxford, and so on by 
Stratford to Birmingham, Manchester and Liverpool, and by 
Glasgow, Belfast and Dublin, back through Cardiff and Bristol 
to London again; and so through the City and the East End 
till we part at the Channel. While we are probably thinking 
and talking sport and business and antiquities in our national 
mood of polite deprecation and serene complacency, perhaps he 
ls thinking of Sedan and Lyons, of Arras (now once again in 
Tuins round the ghost of Robespierre), and Toulon, with its double 
memory of Bonaparte, of Versailles and Ham, and of the curtain 
of blood and tears that lies north from Belfort to the Lys, half 
hiding and half marking the Rhine. At all events he will not, 
being a Frenchman, have forgotten the magical trysting place 
of horrors and of civilisation, of savage crowds, delicate beauty, 
of futile dreams, noble passion; of glory far more intoxicating 
than wine, and despair so bitter that it could drown even 
hunger; the city where life has so often glittered with more 
than earthly brilliance, only to make death uglier, more 
shameless; he will not have forgotten Paris. 

We have no space to show how Paris helps M. Halévy to 
explain London. Those who know his point of view will guess 
that Wesley and Bentham seem to him to have done more to 
discipline and educate the English character even than the 
Public schools, and that the victories of a long peace were won, 
ety to him, in the chapels of Wales and the library at 
H aléy Abbey rather than in front of the Speaker’s Chair. M. 
shaien is no hero-worshipper of the British genius for impro- 
ae statesmanship, and if Grey and Althorpe seem somehow 
Boal = than Mr. Trevelyan would have us believe, 

Palmerston also escape the fate of supermen. For, 


after all, the problem of the book is set not by the psychology 
of the drivers and stokers, indifferent amateurs most of them, 
but by the action of the steam in the boiler and of the inventors 
and engineers in the workshops from which the engine came. A 
ramshackle affair at best, that engine appears to be, like most 
human contrivances. It is kept together, we learn, by a series 
of stresses and strains which worked against one another to 
produce a kind of unstable equilibrium; fanatics and free- 
thinkers in unholy alliance against the slave trade; capitalists 
and factory hands against the Corn Laws; Whigs keen to 
confiscate the Tories’ property in pocket boroughs, and Radicals 
hoping for a millennium of universal suffrage. Why did the 
Church survive and Chartism fail? Both had many enemies 
filled with irreconcilable animosities, not only against them 
but also against each other. Only the Church was “ Estab- 
lished.” Chartism was not. The forces of Property fought for 
the one and against the other. And, after all,did Chartism fail ? 
In the long run all but one of the Six Points became part of the 
Ark of the Covenant. Uzziah’s death was avenged by Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Salisbury. ‘* Nothing happens in England,” 
said Greville. ‘‘ The English are the most revolutionary people 
in history,” said Disraeli. M. Halévy in his dispassionate, only 
faintly sarcastic, way finds no difficulty in explaining the 
paradox. KENNETH BELL. 


TWO WOMEN 


A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. Compiled from the Letters 
and Family Papers of Baliol, Visct. Esher. By C. H. 
DupLey Warp, D.S.O., M.C. Murray. 15s. 


In the year 1811 Mr. George Brett, of The Grove, Brompton, 
fell in love with Miss Dora Best, of Chilstone Park, near Maid- 
stone. Both, it would seem, loved equally, both came of 
good family, both were just twenty-one years old, and the 
parents of both lovers looked with favour upon the match. 
All seemed well; there were letters, parties, meetings in town 
and country, and there was also a most amiable and useful 
mutual confidante, Mrs. Booth by name, who would entertain 
the pair at her White Cottage with tea and (O rare dead 
summers!) with “ wipt syllabub.””. What more could you 
ask? It was idyllic. But in 1812 a snake raised its horrid 
head in the form of disputes about a settlement, and here, 
what with the taciturn prudence of Mr. Brett senior, and the 
recurrent gout of Mr. Best senior, things went askew. Dis- 
cussions were warped into misunderstandings; negotiations 
were formally broken off. But love (you may be sure) was 
undamaged by these clumsy diplomats of the family treaty. 
George, it is true, was rather fretful and stupid, but Dora 
remained admirably level-headed and quietly constant. Her 
filial charm indeed went far to soften her gout-racked papa, 
and in the end a bargain was struck. On October 28th, 1813, 
Dora could write to her betrothed these (among other) aus- 
picious lines: 

Aunt Caroline will thank you to call on Mr. Gunter, Berkeley 

Square, and give him the direction to send the cake (which is 

ordered) to your family at Grove House on the day. 


And on “the day,” which was November 4th, they were 
married. , 

It is a very ordinary little story. But the letters which 
record it, and continue to record their married life, have charm 
and character. Especially Dora’s. For all her simplicity, she 
was endowed with a quick perception, a most engaging shrewd- 
ness, and a very nicely tuned sensibility to social values: in 
May, 1812, she was writing thus to George Brett : 

In reading my epistle, however, you must not expect to find that 
embellishment of style which would, perhaps, render even dull 
ideas interesting, since, from the very retired education I have 
received, my expressions, as my sentiments, will be perfectly 
natural. You need not be afraid I shall accuse you of moroseness 
for holding forth doctrines which you do not follow, as I think 
the long established customs of the world make that, in a degree, 
unavoidable, particularly in that rank of life which is not of suffi- 
cient consequence to permit us to follow our own ideas in opposition 
to a world of fashion, or of so little consequence as to allow us to 
pass unnoticed through the throng. 

She had spirit : 

A German baron, with true politeness, attempted to favour us 
with a song in his native language, but, to the no small credit of 
our ladies of fashion, they laughed so loud that he was obliged 
to give it up. We then returned to the ballroom and, with much 
spirit, kept up dancing until five o’clock. 
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Unhappy nobleman! Yet she had an understanding of the 


male : 

Did you understand you was to get Papa some of the soap you 
recommended as so nice for shaving? I mention it as he is 
flattering himself with your attention in procuring some for him. 

From these “ perfectly natural” letters of Dora Best (and one 
could wish for a glimpse of her script, which was no doubt as 
gracefully “‘ of the period ” as her style) a pleasingly Austenian 
character disengages itself. And it may be given fleshly shape 
by the ravishing water-colour portrait which is reproduced : 
there she sits in a plain, high-waisted dress, low-cut and frilled 
about the shoulders and bosom, her auburn hair breaking into 
ringlets, her long fingers lying on a slim keepsake volume upon 
her knee—some English cousin, you might imagine, of Clara 
d’Ellébeuse. ; 

George became, by profession rather than vocation, a 
clergyman ; and their marriage was extremely happy. “‘ Et ils 
avaient beaucoup d’enfants, sachant les faire,” the second of whom 
was Baliol Brett, who found himself a very different wife, and 
ultimately became Master of the Rolls and first Viscount 
Esher. The story of his love for Eugénie Mayer, their long 
engagement and their marriage, takes up the third part of 
Col. Dudley Ward’s volume. It is acurious contrast,in character 
and setting, with the story of the earlier generation. The 
manners and tone of the nineteenth century were moving on 
from a gentle formality to a purposeful solemnity. Baliol 
Brett, in the middle ‘forties, was an amiable, easy-going 
young barrister when he fell in love with the famous Eugénie 
Mayer. Eugénie was already a personality. Her parentage 
was just a little mysterious, but her Alsatian mother, widowed, 
had married John Gurwood, the editor of Wellington’s dis- 
patches. (His tragi-comic life story forms the second part 
of this book.) She was, from all accounts, quite startlingly 
beautiful, a protégée of Lady Blessington and D’Orsay, a friend 
of Lord Hertford, Bulwer Lytton, Disraeli, the Bonapartes 
(Napoleon and “ Plon-plon”’), and the jilted lover of no less 
a@ person than the Hon. George Smythe, the prototype of 
Coningsby ; no easy object, this, for the devotion of an obscure 
young barrister on a northern circuit. But Baliol’s constant 
devotion, and his intense industry in making a name, and an 
adequate income, for himself, won the ambitious Eugénie, who 
certainly was—if ever woman was—‘the making of him.’’ 
They were married in 1850. 

The Victorian Age was settling into its rhythm. The letters 
of Baliol and Eugénie (which one reads, now and then, with a 
certain uncomfortable sense of intrusion) are full of an earnest 
affection, an earnest encouragement of each other, which 
compare oddly with the almost playful, often teasing manner of 
Baliol’s mother. The young man, on circuit, records for his 
lover his professional progress, deplores its slowness, admits 
here an advance, here a check: there was “ a marked success ”’ 
at Liverpool, for instance, where he defended in 1849 

a wretched man who had murdered a whole family, a lady, her 

maid and two children. There was no pleasure in the task ; there 

was no immediate credit to be obtained ; the wretch will be hanged 
as high as Haman, and richly deserves it; but it is useful to me 
in such cases because one’s name is thereby in the newspapers, 
and attorneys in London, who are inclined to employ one, are 
justified . . . by being able to show that one is trusted in serious 

cases on circuit... . 

I propose to read here till October. I must be, not only a better 
lawyer, but the best lawyer in England before I am satisfied. 

And he came, we may suppose, very near to realising this dream. 
In the fulfilment of his ambition he was happy; and so was 
the loving and loved Eugénie. Father and son, these Bretts 
were mighty fortunate in their wives. H. M. 


PRINCIPLES OF PROSODY 


Principles of English Prosody. Part I. The Elements. By 
LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. Secker. 5s. 
The Principles of English Metre. By Ecrrron Smirn, M.A. 


Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 

The Speaking of English Verse. By Exsite Focerry. Dent. 6s. 

Unless it be Mr. Omond’s Study of Nature, there is probably 
no saner and more intelligible account of the principles of 
English metre than Professor Abercrombie’s new book. He 
states his main doctrine in the following words: 

Metre has two essential characters: (i.) Rhythmic Constancy : 
the pattern persisting schematically through all variations and 
always heard in some recognizably equivalent form ; (ii.) Rhythmic 

Variation: the expressive speech-rhythm always changing over 





the pattern and capable of accommodating itself to the frame of 
the pattern. . . . (i.) will be called the Base, (ii.) the Modulation 
of a metre. 

Again : 

The base is an ideal rhythm and is only ideally heard; it cap 
never be realised in any rhythm of language . . . but it can degi. 
sively assert itself by compelling an actually varying series of 
natural rhythms to be heard with unmistakable reference to its 
standard. 


His exposition of this theme is luminous and generally con. 
vincing, and when he illustrates it by examples, he shows, as 
we should expect from his own published poetry, a sure and 
sensitive ear for poetical rhythm, without which any theory 
of prosody, however ingenious, is no more than ‘“ bookish 
theoric ’? and “ mere prattle without practice.”’ In one point 
only do we venture to differ from him. When marking the 
scansion of a verse he, like Mr. Omond, prefers to divide the 
feet by bar-lines placed after, instead of before, the syllables 
upon which the metrical beat falls. Thus he scans “* Or whére— 
the gér—geous East—with rich—est hind,” not ‘*‘ Or—whére 
the—gérgeous—EA4st,” etc. In perfectly regular lines, such as 
this one, it no doubt makes very little difference which method 
we use. But in the case of an irregular line, such as “ Is goads, 
thorns, nettles, tails of wasps,” if we assume that the spaces 
between the accents are more or less equal, then the scansion 
** Is—goids—thérns—néttles—tails of—wasps *’ would seem to 
be a more accurate notation than Professor Abercrombie’s “ Is 
goids—thérns—néttles—tails—of wasps.” It is no doubt true 
that the human voice is an instrument less well adapted than a 
piano or a violin to the cutting up of sound into divisions of 
precisely equal length ; yet if we use bars at all, it would seem 
better to use them to indicate that real, though relatively 
elastic division of speech into more or less equal time-spaces, 
which underlies all English verse rhythm. By this method, too, 
the constant occurrence of syncopation becomes more apparent 
and more easy to explain. 

In his Principles of English Metre, Professor Egerton Smith 
discusses with great conscientiousness and considerable learning 
almost every discussible problem with regard to the form and 
structure of English verse, The glossarial index at the end 
of his book is twenty-two pages long, commencing with “ Acata- 
lectic ’? and ending with “*‘ Wrenching of Accent.” The most 
interesting portions of this truly exhaustive treatise are the 
quotations from such writers as Poe, Coventry Patmore, 
Symonds, Omond and Bridges. Professor Smith’s own contribu- 
tions to the theory of metre are not very illuminating. This 
would not matter so much, since metrical science has hardly 
yet reached a point at which general laws can be established 
with any degree of certainty, and theorists are still differing 
about fundamentals. What is more serious is that the author's 
sense of rhythm in English poetry seems often to be deficient, 
or at least eccentric. It is unfortunate that the Oxford Press 
should be responsible for the publication of a book in which 
we find such scansions as the following: 


Be it Iéve | } Hight | ) hérmony 

Yet féll. | Remém | ber, A | and féar | to transgréss 

You are not worth the dist | which the ride | A wind 

At my bdy’s | A years, | the courage df a man. 

Afféction ? péoh! you spéak | like a gréen | A girl, 

She dwélt | on a wide | A médor. 

A Shéok | the drs(enal, | and filmin’d éver Gréece 

Next Chém(os, ff} the obseéne | A dréad | of Méab’s séns 

The rest, in imitation, to like | A arms. 
Whatever may be the most satisfactory scansion of these lines, 
Professor Smith’s own notation shows clearly that he does not 
know how they ought to be read. Again: 

Only a temporary lapse of the rhythmical sense could have pt 
duced such lines as Mathew Arnold’s: 
Because thou has shamed me before both the hosts 
To arms, and cry for vengeance upon thee. 
Only a permanent absence of the rhythmical sense could have 
produced such a remark. The explanation of these and othet 
eccentricities seems to be that Professor Smith in his anxiety 
to find, wherever he can, that the speech accent corresponds 
with the metrical beat, constantly overlooks other possibilities, 
such as cross-accents or syncopation, and prefers a disto 
and unnatural reading to the simple and obvious one. lt 
us take the line: 
You | are not | worth the |dust, which | the rude | wind 

Here we find two irregularities: the second “ the,”’ where the 
metrical beat should fall, is unaccented ; and “* rude,” altho 
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SEVEN LAMPS OF 
ADVOCACY 


By His Honour Judge EDWARD PARRY, author of 
“What the Judge Thought.” Cloth. 5s. net. 


A collection of the best that has been thought and said 
about advocacy, illustrated by many entertaining stories. 


A SHORT HANDBOOK OF 
LITERARY TERMS 


By GEORGE G. LOANE. Cloth. 5s. net. 


A book which illustrates and explains the more or less 
technical terms of the literary art. 


A New Volume of the “ Chats” Series. 


CHATS ON 
OLD ENGLISH DRAWINGS 


By RANDALL DAVIES, F.S.A. Illustrated. Cloth. 
9s. net. 


“Mr. Randall Davies has long been known as a lively as well as a 
learned art critic, and it is not surprising to find that he has written 
one of the most attractive volumes in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s ‘ Chats 
Series.” . . . The book is a very agreeable mixture of art and 
antiquarianism.”—TJhe Daily News. 


THE MAN OF PROMISE: 
LORD ROSEBERY 


A Critical Study. By E. T. RAYMOND, author of 
“Uncensored Celebrities,” etc. Cloth. 10s. net. 


“A brilliant intriguing account of a brilliant intriguing career . . . 
frank, but not too frank; clever, but not too clever.”—Mr. H. W. 
Massingham in The Evening Standard. 





The Novels of 
MARK RUTHERFORD 


A New Uniform Pocket Edition, with a Memorial Intro- 
duction by H. W. MASSINGHAM, and a Portrait. 
Cloth Gilt, 3s. 6d. net each. Leather, 5s. net each. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK 
RUTHERFORD. 

THE DELIVERANCE. - 

THE REVOLUTION IN TANNER'’S 
LANE. 

MIRIAM'S SCHOOLING. 

CATHARINE FURZE. 

CLARA HOPGOOD. 


Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT has said : “ The finest English 
modern prose is to be found nowhere outside ‘The 
Revolution in Tanner’s Lane.’ ” 


A descriptive booklet, centaining notes on Mark 
Rutherford’s early life, by the late Sir William Robertson 
‘coll, will be sent post free on request. 











T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
| Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 














The Pre-eminent 
Record of those 
Fateful Years 


RT. HON. H. H. ASQUITH, M.P. 


Second Impression in the Press. 


This book will help all who are anxious to get at the 
truth. We are made to understand more clearly Germany's 
+ long-continued duplicity towards this and other countries— 
how she strove unremittingly and without conscience for 
power and supremacy. 25/- net 


SEO EEE EEE EEE EE HEHEHE EEE EEE EERE EEE EEE EEE HEHE EEE EEEE 


SETON GORDON, F.Z.S. 


° “His book is full, indeed, of admirable pictures both of 


birds and scenery, but it is much more than a picture book 
of the Hebrides with descriptive comments. The finest 
views of these wild and stormy islands are those evoked by 
his simple descriptions, completed without waste of words.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 15/- net 


SORE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EHO OT 


: eke Brewer’s Dictionary aes 


of Phrase and Fable 


New and Revised Edition. 


“To the clergyman in his study, to the novelist or the 
journalist at his desk, to the man of business in his office, 
and to the general reader in all places and at all times, 
* Brewer's" is an indispensabe companion.”—Sunday Times. 
Cloth, 25/- net. Quarter Leather, 30/- net 


TORRE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHE EH He 


cece Life of George Cadbury seeces | 


A. G. GARDINER 
Thirteenth Thousand. 


“Mr. Gardiner has done justice to one whose name stands 
high among those great social reformers who have spent 
their lives in the uplifting and bettering of humanity.”— 


Manchester Daily Dispatch. “A book of absorbing interest 
and a worthy tribute to a great man.”"—Birmingham Daily 
Mail. 10/6 net 


SOMETIMES 


“A clever, well-written novel, filled with people who really 


amma Olive Wadsley: : 


are human beings.”"—Daily Telegraph. “Its energy is con- 
siderable and its emotions are strong; it never ceases to be 
vivacious.”—Birmingham Post. . 7/6 net 


. 
SOOTHER EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHE 


THE SINGING WELLS 


“ The tale is briskly told, and his inventiveness is as in- 
exhaustible as ever.”—Daily Mail. “A capital example of 
Mr. Pertwee’s confident, ingratiating talent . . . full of 
excitement and piquant sayings.’"— Star. 7/6 net 


pooner Sheila Kaye-Smith:------ : 


THE END OF THE HOUSE OF ALARD 


The First Impression exhausted on publication. 
The Second Impression exhausted, 
Third Impression Now Ready. 
“She is one of the very few novelists now writing who 
have quite definitely achieved greatness. ‘The End of the 


House of Alard* is more than a literary event. It marks a 
stage in its author's development.”—Westminster Gazette. 


“A fine story finely told which any living author might be 
proud to have written.”—Daily Graphic. “ Without question 
the most vital book which she has written.”—John o’London's 
Weekly. 7/6 net 
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in thesis, is accented, though less strongly than “ wind.” The 
fact would seem to be that the syllables ‘“‘ dust which,” if the 
line be read naturally and expressively, take somewhat longer 
to pronounce than the normal foot, such as “* worth the,” and 
so, as it were, bulge over the bar-line into the succeeding bar, 
pushing the syllable “‘ the ” away from the beginning of its bar, 
and so make it impossible for the metrical accent to fall upon 
it. “Rude” carries a slight cross-accent. The beauty and 
expressiveness of the verse is destroyed, if it be read ‘‘ The | dist 
which the | rade | wind.” 

Miss Fogerty’s book, The Speaking of English Verse, does not 
attempt to give any elaborate or scientific account of English 
metre. Her interest is practical rather than theoretic. Her 
book should be of great value to reciters and actors, and her 
advice, which is the outcome of practical experience as a teacher 
of elocution, shows everywhere that she has a fine ear for verse— 
rhythm, and a sound and cultivated taste for poetry. 

R. C. T. 


MALEBRANCHE (1638-1715) 


Dialogues on Metaphysics and on Religion. By Nicnoras 
MALEBRANCHE. Translated by Morris GuIsBErG. Preface 
by Prof. G. Dawes Hicks. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

Here is a philosopher with a passion for thinking and an 
intellect which, were he alive, would put him in the very front 
of contemporary thinkers. Yet his meditations upon the 
nature of the Universe are now almost entirely worthless. How 
could they be otherwise! We know a great deal Father 
Nicholas did not know. Our difficulties are not his difficulties, 
nor, needless to say, are his solutions our solutions, child of the 
Oratory and disciple of Descartes as he was. It is a chastening 
thought for modern thinkers: sicut tu es nos fuimus—and 
any one of them will be fortunate, if after two hundred years, 
he is even such an intellectual curiosity as Malebranche. 

There was a mystical element in Descartes’ philosophy, 
which Huxley heeded not when he made Descartes the father 
of modern sceptical enquiry. In the metaphysic of Malebranche 
this element of mysticism is of the highest importance. He re- 
leased the pantheism latent in Descartes, which Spinoza pro- 
ceeded to affirm: we can only know through God (Descartes) ; we 
not only know, but move and have our being in God 
(Malebranche); we are only modifications of God Himself who 
is the sole substance (Spinoza). 

Malebranche’s chief work was La Recherche de la Vérité, 1674 
(First Vol.), but by many his Entretiens sur la Métaphisique, 
of which Mr. Guisberg has made this excellent translation, is 
considered the better book. Malebranche’s chief fault as a 
writer—one which was hardly felt in leisurely times when fewer 
books were written—is his diffuseness. His style is elegant 
and clear. How ought we to attempt to reach the truth? 
That is the question he first posits. Imagination misleads us 
because it is moulded by our passions and our senses; and our 
senses, which are merely given us for practical ends, are a 
source of error if we trust them to inform us as to the true 
nature of things. For matter is only something which is 
extended ; its other qualities, hardness, softness, colour, are 
relative to our senses. 

Students of philosophy will recall the means by which Des- 
cartes, who pointed out that we know only directly our thoughts 
and sensations, escaped sceptical subjectivism. God exists 
because we have the idea of God; the idea of God includes the 
idea of perfection ; therefore God does not deceive us ; therefore 
the reports of our senses are true. So far Malebranche is simply 
a follower of Descartes ; but he reflects upon these principles 
and proceeds to draw from them unexpected consequences. 
He is impressed by the admission it is impossible to believe in 
the exterior world unless a God, who does not deceive, is pre- 
supposed ; and then he goes further—God is also the real cause of 
all that we feel, think and will. ‘* He is the author of our being 
which executes our will. . . . He even moves our arm when 
we use it against His orders.” There is but one cause, and 
that cause is God. It is an error to imagine that there are 
““causes” outside the one infinite cause. When a ball 
strikes another, men imagine that the first ball is “‘the cause” 
of movement in the second. But that is so absurd, he says, that 
it amounts to nonsense. What causes movement is the eternal 
order of things, which manifests itself on the occasion of 
the first ball striking the second. The shock has been “an 
occasion,” not a “cause.” It is impossible in a few lines to 
suggest the apparent coherence of this philosophy ; still less to 
discuss the ingenious arguments by which it was buttressed. 


The reader, however, will find an admirable exposition by 
Professor Dawes Hicks at the beginning of Mr. Guisberg’s 
translation. 

Malebranche was a man of gentle spirit and great singleness 
of mind. He spent his life in thinking. His speculations were 
tinged with profound religious feeling; he cared not at 
all for the world. Fontenelle, who knew him, says that his 
conversation always turned on the same subjects as his books, 
but that he avoided discussing Theology. He seems to haye 
been not only a brilliant talker but a singularly winning one, 
Fontenelle pays him ‘a beautiful compliment. In talking, 
he says, Malebranche “tried to divest himself of the 
superiority he possessed, in as much as others assume one they 
do not.” Though constitutionally delicate, he lived to a ripe 
age. Berkeley was perhaps the “ occasional cause ” of his death; 
they had a prolonged philosophical argument together which 
greatly excited the sick man—for the younger philosopher 
raised some very difficult difficulties. 


ARTHUR MACHEN 


The Shining Pyramid. By ArTHuR MACHEN. 
McGee. $10. 

This volume, hideous in appearance, which is made up of 
fragments scattered over nearly forty years, constitutes an 
epitome of Mr. Machen’s work. The title story is in the manner 
of those dainty devices by which the ’nineties were not disagree- 
ably thrilled. A stolen girl, strange original creatures who 
inspired the cromlechs of the West, a moonlight rite, the wit- 
nesses of unspeakable things cowed with horror—such are the 
ingredients of a tale which might belong to the collection issued in 
1894 as *“*The Great God Pan.” This theme was a real dis- 
covery, and he worked it very nearly to exhaustion. Yet it is 
most freshly and definitely expressed in that first volume, 
the most notable of the numerous brood of rank goat-men which 
spread over the minor art and letters of that generation. The 
faun in modern literature is one of the few subjects which might 
with profit be treated in a doctorial thesis by an American 
professor. The research would have to go back further than 
““Le Centaure”’ of Maurice de Guérin, for though he gave it a 
great impetus the vogue did not by any means originate with 
Mr. Machen. 

The literary criticism which Mr. Machen practised with too 
little assiduity is represented in the present volume by half-a- 
dozen pieces. We regret that he practised it so dilatorily, while 
recognising that half the charm of Hieroglyphics is due to the 
fact that it is not professional criticism, but the record of a 
sensitive man’s close contact with books. From an essay of 
the same inspiration we cull a definition which is the heart and 
life of Mr. Machen’s writings: 


Literature, then, is (as afe all the arts) a book intus et foris 
scriptus. The surface is plain for all to see—comical, or tragical, 
or tragical-comical. Within are to be found the great secrets of 
the nature of man, the symbols of our true and essential being; 
and so all fine literature is profoundly and truly realistic. 


But Mr. Machen will have no truck with the writers who have 
monopolised the term “realists.” Thackeray and Flaubert he 
admits as literature, but not as fine literature, and makes, in 
Hieroglyphics, a most graceful and delicious interpretation of 
Dickens and Rabelais with which to flout them and their like. 
But, even whilst we sympathise with his intention and admire 
his writing, we feel that a false distinction is leading him to4 
bad practice. The symbolism in his own stories, with which 
he tries to transmute natural circumstances to an imaginative 
intensity, is an easier but wasteful method. None of the 
victims of his ancestral sacrifices tug at the heart as the 
heroines of M. Morand do, frail, garish creatures fantastically 
wreathed, as they are led to the altar of economic depressio. 
If there is bestiality in mankind it is at least as easily discernible 
in a mid-day *bus as under a midsummer moon at Stonehenge. 
Too many of the writers of the last century, making this dis 
tinction between imagination and reality, succumbed to the 
romance of exoticism ; supposing the outlandish to be created 
by an imaginative effort, and that the familiar appearance of 
the world was made for us, to be accepted or refused, and not 
by us. The present generation regards the common world as 
itself a strange, imaginative creation. When the natural is 9° 
perplexing it absorbs the supernatural. In the two volumes of 
autobiography, Far-off Things and Things Far and Near, we wel- 
come a personality only imperfectly expressed in the novels 4 
tales. Therein one may discover the source of the mysticism™ 
which corrupted him as a creative writer, distracting him 
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A NEW SERIAL BY 
H. G. WELLS. 


THE NEW LEADER, Labour’s weekly review 
§ of politics, letters, and work, is privileged to publish 
’ exclusively as a serial Mr. H. G. Wells’ new book, 
“ Sanderson of Oundle.” 


) This book is written round the greatest School- 
master of our day, and is, in addition to being a 
living study of a great man by a great man, a 
slashing indictment of our present educational 
methods. 


Starting in this week’s issue of THE NEW 
LEADER. On sale at all newsagents on Friday, 
price 2d., or use the form below. 


The New Leader, 

2, Carmelite Street, 

London, E.C. 4. 

Please send me your issue of September 14th, containing 
the first instalment of H. G. Wells’ new work, “ Sanderson 
of Oundle.” 2d. stamps enclosed. 
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BOOKSELLING SERVICE 
t. Any book supplied on the day of publication, 


2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 
3. We tend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
tad of private libraries, 
4 We maintain a literary service bureau. 
§; We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
gives immediate and intelligent attention to all orders, 

Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
"Ph Paddingten 1651 
By abbcintment to H.M. the King 
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FROM THE LIST OF 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


REPORT ON THE ESTABLISHMENT AND 
PROGRESS OF JOINT INDUSTRIAL 
COUNCILS set up in accordance with the Recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Relations 
between Employers and Employed. The 
** Whitley" Committee, 1917-1922. 

5s. (5s. 3d.). 


The Report shows that the Councils have established 
for themselves a place in the industrial structure of the 
country, and carry within them possibilities of the highest 
importance for the future relations between employers 
and employed. 


THE PORTLAND MANUSCRIPTS. VOL. IX. 
(Historical Manuscripts Commission. ) 
8s. (8s. 6d.). 
The documents calendered in this volume comprise 
(i) a Letter Book of Sir John Holles; (ii) Letters from 
Copenhagen; (iii) Letters from The Hague and Utrecht; 
and (iv) a Protest of William Kidd, the famous pirate, 
and some Petitions. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH TURKEY, and 
other instruments signed at Lausanne on July 24, 


1923. 8s. (8s. 3}d.). 


With agreements between Greece and Turkey signed 
on Jan. 30, 1923, and Subsidiary Documents forming 
part of the Turkish Peace Settlement. 


REPARATION COMMISSION. PAPERS. V. 
5s. (5s. 4d.). 


Report on the work of the Reparation Commission 


from 1920 to 1922. 


RECORD WORKS :—AMERICA AND WEST 
INDIES, JUNE 1708-1709. Calendar of State 
Papers: Colonial Series, Vol. XXIV. 

40s. (40s. 9d.). 


Intimate letters and State documents which unfold 
with a wealth of detail the history of the period. An 
intriguing and absorbing book for the general reader as 
well as for the student of history. 


ATMOSPHERIC POLLUTION. Report on 
Observations in the year ending March 31, 
1922 (Meteorological Office). 3s. (3s. 14d.). 


Deals with the results obtained by the Standard Gauge 
for Atmospheric Pollution; New form of Deposit Gauge; 
Note on the influence of a Nipher Shield upon the Deposit 
Gauge; Note on the Deposits obtained at Rochdale; 
Records of the Automatic Filter; Jet Apparatus for the 
isolation and examination of Atmospheric Dust; Other 
Researches—Obscurity and Visibility; Relations with 
other organisations. 


All prices are net and those in parentheses include postage. 








CARCE and Out-of-Print Books lied 
Scarc 0 supplied by 


expert bookfinder. 


free.—Box 914, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
2. 


Kingsway, London, W.C. 











i RS. BURNS, OATES and WASHBOURNE, LTD., 
| _28 Orchard Street, W.1, will shortly publish an English 
| Version of , 

“ DREIZEHNLINDEN,” 

| By F. W. WEBER, 

' the famous Epic poem of the lands 


wit RUA and Ems 


The original has run into over 200 editi 
nd sold nearl 
~~ ILLION COPIES ! phn ‘1 
¢ English version has been pronounced by experts to be “ worth 
of the Original and often even an lnpeovesnent on it.” . 


| inspMUNENCE THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WEST- 
has written an appreciative introduction to it. 
|_ Overs may now be placed. Price per copy 10/6 net. 


























May be obtained through any bookseller or directly 
from the Sale Offices. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE. 


LONDON: 


Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
28 Abingdon Street, S.W. 1. 


MANCHESTER: CARDIFF: 
York Street. 1 St. Andrew's Crescent. 


EDINBURGH: 
120 George Street. 
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the reality of things to their alleged symbolism. Here, too, 
we see most clearly the independence of judgment and satis- 
faction in simple joys (like those of good eating and drinking) 
which often give substantiality to his flimsiest fantasy. This 
volume is regrettably poor in the autobiographical fragments for 
which we had hoped. It is, however, an indication of the 
respect in which Mr. Machen is held in America, and all the 
resources of the book producer’s art have been combined to 
produce a volume of artistic pretensions, the sight of which 
makes one physically unhappy. It is not fair to the modest 
and quietly persuasive tone which distinguishes the best work 
of this writer. J. E. R. 


DOING THE RUSSIAN THEATRE 


The Russian Theatre. By Oxiver M. Sayer. Brentano's. 
15s. 

Books upon the theatre are multiplying with ruthless rapidity. 
American output is tremendous. The Russian Theatre is a 
little bewildering. We discourse with countless indistinguishable 
celebrities (sometimes even taking tea with them). We see 
“colourful scenes,’”? meet here and there a childlike artist and 
go to innumerable theatres all quite different and equally good. 
In one we sit spellbound while a “ white arm cuts an obtuse 
angle of yearning passion,” at another we make for the ‘* bizarre 
refreshment rooms” and “ homelike foyer.” In the course of 
this whirligig career, however, it is possible to collect a not 
entirely negligible quantity of sound information. 

While in other countries the theatre has remained a pastime, 
a frivolity or a social convenience, in Russia it has become a 
necessity. It has persisted, not as an escape from life, a retreat 
from pointless and sordid daily activities: ‘‘To the Russian 
the theatre is rather a microcosm, a concentration and explana- 
tion of life. If life cannot be explained, at least its inexplic- 
ability can be faced.” ‘ And in the days of his profoundest 
gloom the Russian returns to it for the consolation which 
nothing else affords.” 

Nowhere except at the Moscow Art Theatre, under the 
directing genius of Stanislavsky, has the realistic stage achieved 
the same undoubted eminence. This was done only by unending 
attention to each play, the realisation of the minutest values 
upon the stage and the creation of a rhythm according to 
which the whole performance moved and by means of which 
the play was caught up and suspended in the region of true 
art. Fifteen months of rehearsal were given to The Seagull 
in order to achieve this result. We may safely regard the 
work of the Art Theatre as the last word which is likely to be 
said, or indeed which could be said, on the realistic stage. 
Revolt against this method was not slow to follow in Russia 
and rapidly crystallised into definite movements which have 
since begun to extend their influence over Europe and America. 
In Moscow the Kamerny, under Tairoff, wished to depart from 
the theatre “ supporting itself on realism and a minute psycho- 
logy, thus loosing the exterior sense of form without which the 
theatre cannot exist.’”” From Mr. Sayler’s account the activities 
of this theatre, such as the cubist production of Salome played 
“frankly and sensuously,” but with such honesty and single- 
ness of purpose as to achieve an effect, tragic and austere, 
sound extremely interesting. The chief fault of the Kamerny, 
which is a very young theatre, seems to be a certain confusion 
as to its aim. While attempting an unrealistic and dynamic 
theatre it sticks to the old proscenium stage evolved to meet 
the requirements of the realistic and representational manner. 
A similar desire not to copy life is expressed in Meyerhold’s 
theatre in Petrograd. Originally a collaborator of Stanis- 
lavsky’s, this producer aims at the creation of illusion, not 
by any reproduction of life sustained upon an impossible 
pretence of reality, but by a direct appeal to the imagination; 
and a frank acceptance of the stage for exactly what it is. No 
attempt is made to evade its limitations, rather they are used 
and turned to advantage. A large forestage is employed, the 
scenery is composed of screens and curtains, costume becomes 
a decorative ornament and no mere utilitarian need; “ the 
headgear a motive for the stage bow; canes, lances, lanterns, 
shawls, weapons, masks, apparatus for the exercise of the 
hands.” Later we hear of Yevreynoff’s theory of Monodrama 
exciting enough as theory, but one fancies very much the 
reverse in practice. It is the seriousness and strength of each 
different movement in the Russian theatre that provides so 
fine an object lesson. Mr. Sayler tells us also of Kommissar- 


jhevsky and of that super-cabaret show the Chauve-Souris. 
The best work of the Ballet, which was done outside Russia, 


receives little attention. This is just as well, for we cannot 
conceive that having exhausted his copious enthusiasm upon 
other theatres, Mr. Sayler would have anything of the smallest 
interest to say on the subject. 


REMINISCENCES 
Early Reminiscences, 1834-1864. S. Barinc-GouLp. The 
Bodley Head. 16s. 


Mr. Baring-Gould gives but a scanty account of what he was 
like during the period covered by his reminiscences, but as we 
read his fascinating book we can form a tolerably clear picture 
of him as he wrote it, trailing through the scenes of his boyhood, 
describing the images that come tumbling into his mind, repeating 
himself over and over again, getting involved in irrelevant 
genealogies, and nowand then rapping out some such remark as, 
“Can anyone who is gifted with common-sense believe in Papal 
Infallibility ?”’ 

He is a happy man; he has an unshakeable faith in the 
Anglican Church ; he believes that all things, except Bishops, 
have deteriorated since he was a boy, and he has an infinite 
capacity for being shocked. He is shocked at ladies smoking, 
at the use of the planchette, at the novels of Fielding and 
Smollett, the ambition of Cardinal Newman and the consumers 
of many ballads—so shocked, indeed at the last, that he often 
wrote new words in order to preserve the tunes. But he can 
tell a risqué story with the most arch of them: his coachman 
abroad once said to him, referring to the French, “ They do 
call some places their Homes and they write ‘Damn’ over 
others, and those they swear at are the cleanest of the two.” 

He spent the greater part of these years moving slowly about 
the Continent in a carriage with his family. He was quick- 
tempered, reserved, a touchy friend, and he took a precocious 
interest in archeology. He collected a great deal of miscellaneous 
information: “I said one day to a Brightlingsea oyster-grower, 
‘Are you aware that these bivalves were born with eyes?'” 
And the book is largely made up of entertaining anecdotes 
about the places through which he passed. 

When he was at Cambridge he was pious, and helped to found 
a religious society. Later on he taught in a school at Hurst- 
pierpoint and took orders. 

One who knew him writes: “‘ He is well known to all the 
Orthodox clergy of Cambridge, and is universally beloved by 
them, and by the undergraduates who really know him.” That 
gives us a hint as to what sort of person he really was, and he 
himself confirms our surmise. He was “difficult” ; what friends 
he had differed from him “ in pursuits and in principles,” he had 
no one in whom he could confide, so that even he did not escape 
that unhappiness which makes youth the most tragic period in 
the lives of sensitive people. 

The most delightful portions of the book are the letters of his 
mother to her sisters, written while she was being dragged about 
Europe against her will. She was the most charming member 
of the party, and now, in his old age, her son seems to have 
taken after her, to have a touch of her simplicity, her kindness, 
and her sense of humour ; and through his book one comes into 
curiously intimate contact with a very lovable personality. 


LEAVEN WITHOUT BREAD 


Seven Plays. By Gitpert CANNAN. Secker. 5s. 


A pleasant hour's entertainment, but that is all. No deep 
impression is left on the mind: there remain only a few sketchy 
outlines representing people who exist to point an irony 
illustrate a sentiment, and who, when the book is laid dows, 
fade away. These Seven Plays must be the work of less 
mature Mr. Cannan. They contain some pretty and some 
witty pieces of dialogue, but they lack substance and dramatic 
force. Indeed, the latter is an element which Mr. per a0" 
seems almost to avoid. Perhaps he disdains it as a theatrica 
stunt unworthy of him, preferring to specialise in the undramet® 
in the hope of some subtle nuance revealing itself. These nea 
little dialogues, which by their expertness promise so much 4 
than they achieve, are merely tantalising. They are 00% 
indeed, quite without point, but they are without dramatic 
point. They do not constitute for the reader an — 
or an emotional experience. All we are left with is some i 
** lesson "’—sentimental, satirical, or charitable—of which, “ 
chances are, we are in no particular need. There is, for —, 
the lesson of ‘ The Same Story”: that if your wife, ceasing 
care for you, consoles herself in the arms of another man, YOU | 
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should not hastily divorce her, but rather seek to understand 
wherein your own failure lies. Excellent counsel, but as the 
substance of even the shortest one-act play, insufficient. There 
is the lesson of “The Fat Kine and the Lean,” in which we are 
inducted to the Gate of Heaven in order that we may learn 
God’s point of view in regard to our human weaknesses. “ Our 
instructions,” says the Saint in charge of the great book, “are 
to inquire into your love and the sins you did for love.” 

Fat Man: Sins! Sins! I was married for forty-two years. 
I attended the same chapel from the time when I opened my first 
ghop ...1... 

Fat Woman: Don’t boast, dear. 

Fat Man: I don’t know what the world is coming to! A man 
does pretty well for himself. A man dies and he might just as well 
never have lived. But it is always the way when you have to deal 
with the understrappers. You have to get through to the Big 
Men to get anything done—You're sure there is no mistake. This 
is the Gate of Heaven. 

Saint: This is the Gate of Heaven. 

Fat Man: Take my card in, then. 


This is amusing in its slight way, but is it not a little juvenile ? 
Surely it was not for this that the play was written, but rather, 
one is forced to suppose, for the sake of the moralising conclusion. 
The youngest of heaven’s angels appears, and gently rebukes 
the appellants. ‘‘ Death is the friend of man and brings you to 
our gate when men and women love enough to save each other 
from themselves. . . . Life will accept your lies, but Death 
must have the truth, for Death must speak it at this Gate.” 
Whereupon the Thin Man remarks, “ I’ve done with lies and 
bitterness.” And after an interval the Fat Woman is moved 
to say, ** There’s lots of little kindly things I might have done.” 
Trite : but it is only fair to set against it the opening words of 
“* Pierrot in Hospital.” Dying Pierrot is being tended by a nun. 
“* Are you saying prayers for me ?” he asks her. She answers, 
“I’m not here to waste my time. I’m nursing you.” Every 
one of these plays is leavened with a little wit; but leaven 
without a sufficiency of the other ingredients makes unsatisfying 
bread. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Written in Friendship. 
7s. 6d. 

The author’s Set down in Malice, to which this new book is a 
pendant, was composed of notes of conversations and personal 
impressions. The subjects of these notes were writers in whom 
the public takes varying degrees of personal interest; and as the 
title implied, Mr. Cumberland did not allow himself to be 
hampered by considering whether or not his comments and descrip- 
tions would be agreeable to the people concerned. Here he endeavours 
to satisfy the same curiosity, but without “malice.” His impressions 
are often the result of very brief contacts. When he has to eke 
them out with remarks upon the works of those he has just met 
neither his observations nor his criticisms are valuable. The 
most remarkable feature of the book is the number of people 
mentioned in it. 


Restoration of the World’s Currencies. 
King. 6s. 

Dr. Lehfeldt’s book is an interesting addition to the discussion of 
monetary policy. As a South African economist he is naturally 
concerned with the future of gold and is alarmed at the possibility 
that the world will decide to do without it and substitute “‘managed”’ 
currencies based on the principle of price-stabilisation. He recognises 
the evils of fluctuating gold values, and advocates an International 
Gold Monopoly to keep its value steady by regulating the supply. 
The monopoly would not be a private profit-making venture like the 
diamond syndicate, which has achieved a similar object in the diamond 
trade, but an inter-Governmental body responsible to the League 
of Nations. It is an ambitious plan; but not more so perhaps than 
the Genoa scheme of co-operation between the Central Banks for the 
purpose of stabilising the value of gold by controlling the demand. 
Indeed, if gold is retained for the sake of old associations as the 
nominal standard of value, Dr. Lehfeldt’s scheme may prove a useful 
adjunct to the Genoa proposals. But the gold monopoly is more 
likely to be established, in the first instance, at any rate, by combina- 
tion between the gold-mining companies. 

Books on currency very soon become out of date in these days. 
Dr. Lehfeldt’s arguments in favour of repudiation of Austrian paper- 
money (p. 116) have since been answered by a striking example of 
successful stabilisation. 


Equatoria: the Lado Enclave. By Major C. H. Sricanp. With a 
Memoir by General Sir REGINALD WinGate. Constable. ‘21s. 

To most people who are not quite young the name “Lado Enclave” 

has a familiar ring, but few nowadays we suppose could explain off- 

hand where it is and why they have ever heard of it. In point of 


Grant Richards. 
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fact it is a small piece of territory situated at the point where the 
Sudan and Uganda touch the Belgian Congo. It has always bee 
British territory, but for fifteen years it was leased by the British 
Government to the late King Leopold of Belgium and was adminis. 
tered by his agents as part of the ironically misnamed “Congo Free 
State.” During the Congo agitation much was heard of it. Qp 
Leopold’s death in 1909 it reverted to the Sudan, and has since been 
under British control. The late Major Stigand was its first adminis. 
trator after the reversion and made an exhaustive study of its possi. 
bilities. The results, geographical, economic, geological, anthro 
logical and philological’ are embodied in this book. Sir Reginald 
Wingate’s memoir makes it clear that Major Stigand belonged to the 
true succession of those scientific soldier-explorers who within livi 
memory have opened up Central Africa; and had he not died gy 
young—he was killed in a skirmish on the Nile in 1919—he might wel] 
have left a famous name. 


The Banyankole. (The Second Part of the Report of the Mackie 
Ethnological Expedition to Central Africa.) By Joun Roscog, 
M.A., Hon. Canon of Norwich and Rector of Ovington, Norfolk, 
formerly of the Church Missionary Society. Cambridge Univer. 
sity Press. 15s. 

This book ranks in interest and scientific importance with Canon 
Roscoe’s earlier volume on the Bakitara, which was reviewed in these 
columns a month or two ago. The Banyankole, like the Bakitara, 
have their habitat in the Uganda Protectorate, but farther south. 
They are of the same stock, but settled earlier, and have many points 
of resemblance. The Banyankole are a nomadic pastoral people 
superimposed upon a lower-class serf population of agriculturists and 
handicraftsmen, and organised on a clan and totemic system. Their 
king, or Mugabe, is an autocrat, who delegates some of his powers, 
however, to different chiefs, and whose duties certainly look less 
onerous than those of the ruler of the Bakitara. A vast amount of 
his time appears to be spent in hunting and in drinking milk and beer. 
When he exceeds in the latter, he is put to bed by his servants and is 
said not to be drunk, but to have “‘ sighed.”” He also has the pleasure 
of sleeping regularly ‘‘ between well-buttered bark-cloths.” Cattle, 
as might be expected, dominate the lives of the people, and Canon 
Roscoe gives us very full information about the elaborate regulations 
and customs on this head. Cows are the main standard of currency 
(a male slave, we learn, can be bought for a cow and a bull, a female 
slave for two cows or a cow and a cow-calf), and their blood, their 
flesh, their skins, their milk and their butter play a part in almost 
every affair in Ankole, sacred or profane. Even their urine is fully 
utilised, both for medicine and for the washing of utensils and of 
human hands and heads. The chapters dealing with birth, death and 
marriage customs are very carefully done, and we do not hesitate to 
say that in these two volumes, taken as a whole, Canon Roscoe has 
accomplished a very fine piece of work. 


In Many Places. By Crane Suertpan. Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d. 
The American language has an expressive phrase which does not 
easily translate into English, but conveys its meaning clearly enough; 
it speaks of a “‘ slap-stick artist.” No phrase could be more applicable 
to Mrs. Sheridan’s second essay out of sculpture, which is her proper 
métier, into literature—or rather into journalism, for this book is 
based on articles contributed to the New York World during a roving 
European commission in the latter half of 1922. This could scarcely 
be other than “‘slap-stick” journalism, for Mrs. Sheridan flitted 
about restlessly from one centre of European “ crisis" to another, 
guided as often as not by the chance suggestion of her latest casual 
acquaintance. Ireland, Paris, Belgium, the Rhineland, Berlia, 
Danzig, Geneva, Constantinople, Smyrna, Athens, Mudania, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Lausanne, Rome—these places pass in fleeting review 
with the hard glitter, but none of the accuracy of a travel film. 
Because she had here a basis of experience, the author’s impressions 
of Ireland in the first phase of the civil war are the best part of the 
book. They are followed by an almost incredibly ingenuous deserip- 
tion of the night life of Paris, staged principally, as knows, 
for the entertainment of the foreigner, which Mrs. Sheridan takes 
seriously as a true reflection of the French capital. Her studies of 
Belgium and the Rhineland are equally temperamental, su 4 
and misleading. Undaunted and self-satisfied, Mrs. Sheridan flits 
eastward to give you an impression of Venice after ten minutes on 4 
rainy night, or of Bucharest after an overnight stay. The reader 
is throughout impressed with the superior advantage which the fact 
of being Mrs. Sheridan gives the author over the common or garden 
newspaper correspondent, but the latter may console himself with 
the reflection that, if he had made no better use of such an advantag®, 
his connection with his paper would have terminated abruptly. 
In proportion as they are more temperamental, her impressions © 
public men are of even less value than her impressions of events 
and places. The advice would probably be wasted, but Mrs. Sheridan's 
admirers should counsel her to stick to her modelling-stand. 


The State: Its History and Development Viewed Sociologically. BY 


FRANK OprENHEIMER, Professor of Political Science in the Univer- 
sity of Frankfort-on-Main. Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 
Professor Oppenheimer’s interesting and provocative study has ~ 
translated into at least half-a-dozen languages, including Yiddish 
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Japanese ; but this is its first appearance in England. It will at once 
annoy and be very good for many of our orthodox political theorists. 
Professor Oppenheimer is in no sense a propagandist, and has no 
particular axe to grind ; but he has a very blunt and confident way 
of stating his views. For example: ‘‘ Every State has been and is a 
class State, and every theory of the State has been and is a class 
theory.” Or this: 

“There are two fundamentally opposed means whereby man, 
requiring sustenance, is impelled to obtain the necessary means for 
satisfying his desires. These are work and robbery, one’s own labour, 
and the forcible appropriation of the labour of others. I 
propose in the following discussion to call one’s own labour, and the 
equivalent exchange of one’s own labour for the labour of others, 
the “‘economic means” for the satisfaction of needs, while the 
unrequited appropriation of the labour of others will be called 
the “ political means.” 


The book is a study of the working of these two means in the growth 
and decay of States of different types. The four types broadly distin- 
guished are the primitive State, the developed feudal State based on 
territorial considerations, the maritime State based on commerce and 
piracy, and the modern constitutional State based on capital. Professor 

imer seeks to show a parallelism of development by bringing 
together historical and sociological material from societies at all stages 
of civilisation. He looks for the gradual development, in the ruins of the 
modern constitutional State, of a free Society based on the economic 
means, the power of associated labour, in which there will be no State, 
because there will be no coercion of one class by another. Professor 
Oppenheimer strongly criticises Marxian theories; but he has 
obviously been much influenced by Marx’s conception of history. 


A History of Marlborough College. By A. G. Braptey, A. C. CHamp- 
NEYs and J. W. Barnes. Now revised and continued by T. R. 
Taytor, H. C. BrenTALL and G. C. TurNER. Murray. 135s. 

For its beginnings as well as for other matters, Marlborough is 

unique among public schools. On August 20th, 1843, the school 
opened its gates to two hundred boys assembled in a body. This 
rapid plunge into school-life was one of the causes of that riotousness 
which made Marlborough notorious in the early days. The tradition 
which grows up slowly as a school progresses from small beginnings 
was supplied by a provisional set of rules, irksome at some points, 
too free at others. The early days of the school were its heroic age, 
and from some of the details here given must have resembled pretty 
closely the life described in Tom Brown's Schooldays. It is curious 
that an assistant master from Rugby, the original of Tom’s school, 
who is a prominent character in that famous book, was the second 
headmaster of Marlborough. Discipline was severe, but not very well 
directed, so that the boys were difficult to control. Matters came to a 
climax in the Michaelmas Term of 1851, which witnessed the “Great 
Rebellion” to which how many school-stories are indebted! On 
November 5th discontent broke out in a tremendous explosion of 
fireworks, and for days afterwards there were intermittent bangs 
and a smell of gunpowder over the place. A prefect who was expelled 
was followed to the station by the whole school in a mob, which 
afterwards returned to hoot the headmaster and break all the windows 
in the room in which he was sitting. 

That was the end of Marlborough’s unenviable distinction, and 
since then the School has earned a deserved renown for more usual 
achievements, which are set out fully in these pages. 


THE CITY 


T is believed that the new German reparations offer, which 
is said to be imminent, will include provision for ceding 
to Great Britain, France, Italy and Belgium a substantial 

interest in German industrial undertakings, and assuming— 
it is still a large assumption—that Dr. Stresemann’s proposals 
prove acceptable to all parties, the end of passive resistance 
in the Ruhr may not be very distant. Yet, within the past 
few days, marks have made an almost incredible descent into 
the abyss, an English penny being at the moment equivalent 
to more than 1,800,000 of these paper symbols of Germany’s 
economic distress ; and the news that the German Government 
is to establish a gold note bank as a means to restore her 
currency has as yet produced no effect upon the purely 
theoretical exchange rate. On the other hand, French and 
Belgian francs and the Italian lira have all improved, and the 
exchange value of the pound in New York, which on Wednesday 
of last week fell sharply to $4.51, temporarily causing 
expectations of a higher Bank Rate here, has improved again 
to $4.55. 
* * * 

Markets during the past week have been very dull, but the 
quotations of most stocks have shown a firmness which 
exchange fluctuations, Bank Rate rumours, international com- 
plications and Japanese earthquake damage estimates have done 


little to disturb. Hopes of large orders for Japanese regop. 
struction material have raised Iron and Steel shares’ 
although this advance has obviously no more than an ephemeral 
basis. Tokyo Electric Bonds are coming into renewed demand 
on the official statement that the Company’s plant is 
intact and should soon be fully working again. The higher 
quotations for Argentine Rails may be justified by this year’s 
dividends, but what is to be said of the rise in Metropolitan 
Railway Ordinary to a point at which this stock gives a yield 
of under 5 per cent? Increased traffics due to next year's 
British Empire Exhibition can scarcely affect dividends until 
February, 1925. I am not prepared to say that buyers at 
76} or thereabout may not get a profit on their outlay, but 
if they do it will be owing to the folly of the public rather than 
the intrinsic merits of the stock. 
* * * 

Most Tea shares have again risen, although in some cases 
there has been a reaction from the highest point reached. 
Holders should remember that these shares have only what is 
termed a “‘ narrow ” market, in which it is often equally difficult 
to buy or to sell a particular share. I do not think that the 
upward movement is yet over ; but many readers of these notes 
must now have substantial profits to take, and, unless they 
have bought purely for investment, might do well to sell, say, 
half their holdings now whilst the market is buoyant. It 
will not be easy to realise shares when the tide turns. The 
statistical position of rubber has continued to weaken somewhat, 
owing to reshipments from the Continent after the dock strike; 
any temporary decline which may occur in Rubber share quo- 
tations under these conditions will give investors their oppor- 
tunity to buy, the best at the moment being, in my opinion, 
Ederapolla at 55s., British Rubber Estates of Java at 3s. 3d, 
Kuala-Nal at 3s. 14d., Sapong at 36s. 3d. 

* * * 

Some interesting statistics compiled by the U.S. Bureau of 
Railway Economics from the records of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have just reached me. They afford a comparison 
of the total amounts paid out by the American railroad com- 
panies in taxes and dividends respectively during the past ten 
years. It will be noticed that, according to these figures, the 
aggregate of taxes paid has increased substantially year by 
year (except in 1921) and last year exceeded the total dividends, 
which have shown mainly a downward tendency during the 
period under review. 


Total Total 

dividends paid taxes paid. 
1913 322,300,406 127,725,809 
1914 876,089,785 141,942,711 
1915 259,809,520 139,313,602 
1916 306,176,937 162,474,785 
1917 822,395,779 215,146,471 
1918 275,336,547 223,595,268 
1919 278,516,908 232,363,445 
1920 271,731,669 282,750,533 
1921 298,511,328 275,128,134 
1922 271,576,000 ° 301,003,227 

* * * 


Railway circles in the United States are rather uneasy as t0 
threatened unfavourable legislation, and are wishing they were 
in countries like Britain where the public is so docile and 
inured to being exploited that the railways receive millions 
of public money with hardly a protest. A New York firm of 
stockbrokers, in endeavouring to reassure its clients who hold 
railway stocks, writes that although there has been much talk 
about “radical legislation” in general and a feeling that “this 
group of Senators will be the ones who will control the next 
Congress,” they find on investigation that there are only about 
five Radicals in the Senate, and that these are not likely to have 
as much power as many people predict. Their aim will be 
Government control of railroads, reduced rates (the scoundrels!) 
and higher wages ; but past experience of Government operation 
of railroads, etc., etc. (see Evening News and Daily Telegraph.) 
They add plaintively “that the railroads are conducting 
active propaganda campaign throughout the districts wherel 
they lie ” (the joke is not mine), “* and all they desire is to be left 
alone.” Quite so. Further on in the same circular and apropes 
of something other than railways, these New York brokers 10 * 
spasm of sanity give utterance to the following statement: 

Many people believe that it is greatly to the advantage of the 
whole community to have labour receive the present high wag® 
and have money to spend, which means prosperity for general 
trade, rather than have low wages prevail and curtail their pu 


chasing power. 
A. Emit Davies. 
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PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 


Provide a competency for old age by 
means of an Endowment Assurance Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
Pitt p iil 


PARTNERSHIP. 


UBLISHING.—An opportunity arises for a JUNIOR PARTNER 
P in a publishing business as yet comparatively small but making steady 
progress. The partner would be expected to take a minor share of the 
financial responsibility of the business, by arrangement. He would also be asked to 
take an active part in the conduct of the business, and would have opportunities of 
ining all-round experience in the production and marketing of the firm's pub- 
ications, which have aimed at and maintained a very high standard of artistic merit 
jn addition to being good literature.— Write in first instance to Box 919 NEw STaTEs- 
yan, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TO BE LET. 


CURREY HILLS.—650 feet high. Famous beauty spot. Modern 
Detached 8-Roomed Cottage, half timbered. Facing South. Extensive 
views. Garden $ acre, tennis lawn, garage. Caterham Station 1} miles. 

{1,400, freehold. Vacant possession.—Box 922, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 

Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


ESTCLIFF.—Long Let. S.C. Furnished Flat, 2 Bedrooms. 
Bathroom, Gas Cooker. 2 gns. per week.—BLoyce, 405 London Road, 
Westcliff-on-Sea. 























LAT ({sitting-room, 2 bedrooms, kitchen, use bath). Close Tube. 


After 7.30 or appointment.—8 Belsize Lane, Hampstead. 





USSEX DOWNS. Two professional women are willing to 
receive paying guest for winter (double room could be arranged). Charming 
house, central heating, electric light, glorious views. Would suit country 

lovers or anyone wishing a quiet spot for work or rest.—-M. G. Gotrmm, Heath Common, 
Washington, Sussex. 


a in small Hostel for students and professional women. 
Bed-sitting-rooms; gas fires; partial board.—Miss ToTTENHAM, Sutton 
House, Endsleigh Street, W.C. 1. 


UEST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. Bracing 
situation, Hampstead Garden Suburb. 35 minutes from Oxford Street. 
Gas fires. Constant hot water. Good cuisine. Partial board from 2 
. Strong personal recommendations.—Apply Box 916, NEW STATESMAN, 

to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


T° LET, Single Rooms and Sets of Rooms, Furnished, with 


service. Meals as required.—24 Lancaster Gate Terrace, W.2. 














ONDON.—The Y.M.C.A. “‘ Where to Live’’ Department can 
supply names, etc., of recommended Hotels, Boarding Houses, Flats, Apart- 
ments.—Miss LAMBERT, Y.M.C.A., 13 Russell Square, W.C. Museum 4258. 





TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 


THE ENCHANTED EAST. 
INDIA, BURMA and CEYLON. 


Nov. 2.—Four Months. With N.S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
Nov. 14.—SICILY, MALTA, &c. 30 days. 89 gns. 
later: ALGERIA—TUNISIA (The Garden of ALLAH); EGYPT—The NILE, 
PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, BAGDAD. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, LONDON, S.E. 19. 


TBACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 
n, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
%2 application. Telegrams: ‘Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 


BOURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELuis. 


A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 


BOURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect; 6 mins. sea; 
vely garden; garage. From 3 gns. Tel. 3130. 


FASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.—Mrs. ROGERS 
i 


RSTW ARD HO! (Bideford Station) North Devon. Rockingham. 
egetarian Guest House (detached). Close to sea and golf links. Warm, 
Write mn@Y tooms, home comforts. Good fires. Books. Gas fires in bedrooms. 
tite Miss Foz. 
cen 





























x REFORMED INNS. 

A - for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
to the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
= ._. dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

-K.HLA., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. r. 


yf oSHANKLIN, LO.W.—BELMONT GUEST HOUSE 
epplicati FORT. Excellent catering. Splendid centre for everything. Tariff on 
on with view of house and garden facing sea.—Mrs. JULIUS WILKINSON. 


(G°DSHILL PARK, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest House. 
. ¥ Opened; large old country house and garden; tennis, croquet. 
Near Shanki, Sheltered situation for comfortable winter quarters; mild climate. 


i - in an ~entr: ine: eonets . . 
large library.—-Mre aay Central heating; constant hot water; petrol gas; 















LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office: St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - - - - - - -  #£18,000,000 
MEMBERS’ FUNDS - - - - - #11,750,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - - - £4,000 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 


Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the — "3 transact National Health 
Insurance. M. E. PETERS, Secretary. 





THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
) “Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,”etc. 


“ Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“ He gives most reliable and up-to-date information upon the causes 
and cure of all scalp and hair troubles.”—Lady's Pictorial. 

“ The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of 
the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.””—Medical Record. 





Price 7d. post free from f 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
) 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1- 


OOKS.—Cassell’s Nature Book, profusely illustrated, 7 vols., 
£2 2s.; Dalton’s Practical Manual of Venereal and Generative Diseases, 
Spermatorrheea, Impotence and Sterility in Both Sexes, 3s. 6d. post free ; 

My Life of Song, by Madame Tetrazzini, New copy, 21s. for 7s. ; Mrs. Gaskell’s Novels, 
6 vols., half calf, gilt, {2 ; Henry Kingsley’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, £2 ; Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Novels, 10 vols., half calf, gilt, £2 158. ; Scott's Novels, 48 vols., cloth, 
a bargain, £3 38., 1830; Dr. Johnson’s Works of the English Poets, 75 vols., calf, gilt, 
rare, 1790, £5 10s.; Punch, roo vols. in 25 vols., £4 10s.; Bell's British Theatre, 1791, 
36 vols., illus. calf, £4 4s.; LOrlando Furioso, 4 vols., calf; Molini Firenze, 1821, £3 108.5 
La Gerusalemme Liberata, 2 vols., calf ; Molini Firenze, 1818, 158. ; Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott, 7 vols., 1837, 25s.; Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 2 vols., 1730, {9 93.; Baine’s 
History—Lancashire, 4 vols., 1836, {2 28.; Picturesque America by Pen and Pencil, 
edited by W. C. Bryant, 2 large vols., {2 2s.; Southey’s Life of Nelson, 2 vols., rst 
edit., 1813, 21s. ; Southey’s Life of Wesley, rst edit., 1820, 128. 6d. ; Middleton's Illu- 
minated Manuscripts in Classical and Medieval Times, 1892, {2 28.; Max Beerbohm 
Rosetti and His Circle, signed copy, £3 38.; Besant’s London, complete set, ro 
large handsome vols., {12 128., pub. £20; Merimee’s Carmen, illus. by Rene Bull, 
Edit. de Luxe, 308.; Who's Who, 1922, 22s. post free; Burton's Il Pentamerone, 
large paper copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 103.; Byron’s Astarte, Edit. de Luxe, only 200 
done, £3 10s.; Mount Everest, the Reconnaissance, 1921, by Howard Bury, only 
200 done, 1922, £5 58.; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, rst 
Edit., 138.; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, Vols. 
to 46, fine lot, {21 ; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., {12 ; send also for catalogue. 
If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most 
expert book-finder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 


OOKS.—Balzac’s Novels in English, 53 Vols., £14; Defoe’s 
Novels and Tales, 16 Vols., £6; Punch, roo Vols. in 25, half morocco, {12 
(cost £25); Burton’s Arabian Nights, umexpurgated, 17 Vols., £17; 
Macquoid’s Furniture, 4 Vols., {10 10s. ; Amateur Mechanic, 4 Vols., 28s. (cost 658.) ; 
Caldecott’s Coloured Picture Books, Set of 16, 248.; Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, Sidney Lee, complete Set, thin paper, 23 Vols, {22 108.; Meryon’s Old 
Paris, 38. 6d.; Marie Stopes’ Married Love and Wise Parenthood, 2 Vols., 98. 6d.; 
Arthur Machen’s Works, only 500 Sets issued signed, 9 Vols., {9 98.; Esoteric 
Anthropology, illus., 7s. 6d.; Boccaccio’s Decameron, 4 Vols., illus., 208.; Frazer's 
Golden Bough, 18s.; Trace’s Hygieme and Sexual Physiology, 4s. 6d.; Loti (P.), 
A Spahi’s Love Story, 21s.; Surtees’ Sporting Novels, coloured plates, 6 Vols., £6; 
Lord Morley, Collected Works, 15 Vols., £15; Dumas’ Celebrated Crimes, 8 Vols., £6; 
Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, to Vols., £7; Ainsworth’s Novels, 17 Vols., £6 10s. ; 
Dumas’ Novels, 25 Vols., £5 tos. Catalogues free. Rare books eugetes. Please 
state wants. Books and Libraries purchased. 3,000 Books want List free.— 
HOLLAND BROS., Booksellers, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to THe New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 








ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER» 


NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway» 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: 


The Creighton Lecture for 1923-24 entitled “‘ FRANCO-GERMAN 
RELATIONS SINCE 1870,” will be delivered by G. P. GOOCH, Esq., 
M.A., D.Litt., at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2), at 
Dy on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2nd, 1923. he Chair will be 
taken by THE VICE-CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY 
(Mr. H. J. Waring, M.S., F.R.C.S.). ADMISSION FREE, BY 
TICKET, to be obtained from the Secretary, London School of 
Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 


SCHOOLS 


T= SCHOLAR-GYPSY SCHOOL, HINEKSEY HILL, OXFORD 
provides a real education for boys and girls between the age of 8 and 18 ye.’ 
WHAT IS A REAL EDUCATION? yean, 
Surely it is a training that fits children for life under present condi the 
ves them a com sive knowledge of themselves and the world is they 
ve, an insight into Industrial processes, and an tion of the C0-OFdinatig 
| labour involved in the manufacture of the ordinary things that they eat, Wey 
and use. 
Any educational system that ignores these things and continues to assume thet 
book-learning and games alone constitute a real education is mediaeval, 


ee, 
TRATTON PARK, BIGGLESWADE, BEDS, ~ 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. Beautiful Elizabethan house, » 
acres playing fields. Every care and comfort; staff of graduates; moderan 

fees. Prospectus from HEAD-MASTER. 








EC K COLLEGE. 


(University of London.) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and Language. 
Open to Non-University Students. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lang, E.C. 4. 


BiRxk«k B 





TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 

Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 








F4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
int this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





RACTICAL DAIRY EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 
LEE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE, MARWOOD, N. DEVON. Milking, 
calf-rearing, butter, Devon-cream, soft cheese making.— Apply PRINCIPALS. 


TYPEWRITING 


'T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description a and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—_METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 














YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Specifications, Reports, Plays, 
Testimonials, etc., promptly and accurately copied.—Terms on application to 
Miss G. V. Hiipitcu, 35 Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 





LITERARY 


F. DE BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 


UTHORS’ MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed. Moderate 
Terms. Inquiries invited.—F. DE Burcu, Bidborough, Kent. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ANTED.—Speakers for Village Meetings; travel, music, etc. 


=e 921, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
Be 














ERMAN UNDERGRADUATE desires pupils for German 
Language and Literature during September and October. London District. 
—Kravs, c/o H. Supp, 4 Bloomsbury Place, W.C. 1. 


BOCK PLATES. — Cciginel exclusive designs from 2 


Write OsBorNEs, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





gns.— 





ATERNITY, 43 BRIXTON HILL, S.W.2. 
Tel.: Brixton 617. Two resident Doctors (male and female), Terms, 
including antenatal advice and medical attendance from 7 guineas weekly. 

No extras. Fully certificated sister and nurses. Twilight sleep if desired. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive price lis 
or send garments for free estimate.—LonDoN Turnwine Co. (Dept. “E”), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. "Phone Dalston 4777. 


CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work, Either sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
we and free lesson to Dept. T 37, The Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, 








LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND Girig 
Term begins September zoth. 
Apply to Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11, 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy aj 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals ax 
as members of eral community. Independent study. § attention 

to health and shysiedl dovelepenent. Pupils prepared for the Universities, wa 
qualified staff. Principal: Tamopora BE. CLARK. 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW (Recognised by th 
Board of Education).—Day and Boarding School for Girls. Wide tray 
service for Day Boarders.—Principal, Miss ROSABEL E. ARMSTRONG, B.A, 


M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is t 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will k 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all sud 
subjects as should be part of ey girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situate 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 











BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Founded 1889. The first of the New School Movement 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

‘A model worthy of imitatien.”—Dr. H. B. GRAY, late 
Headmaster of Bradfield College. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WarpgeNn, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, o 
to Colonel B. R. WarD, C.M,G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 14. 





LZTUS SORTE MEA. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH. 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational School for young children. New 
eta ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural individual development. 

There is a qualified staff, including a Montessori directress. Particulars from the 
Principal, Mrs. Brrp. 





TREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
(A Small Nursery Home School on Modern Lines.) 
Mrs. HODGKINSON, Aldridge, Staffs. 
The school is particularly suitable for children whose parents are abroad and who 
need individual care and home comforts. Modern methods in all teaching and 
moderate terms. 





Boss HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 
Pet: Marcaret I,. MircHety, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Emsos, 
.R.A.M, 


ONTESSORI HOUSE, HARPENDEN, HERTS. Co-educe- 

tional Boarding and Day School for children of 3 to 8 years. Eutire charge 

taken if parents abroad. Happy home life. Individual care. A few 
vacancies for September Term. Prospectus on application to Miss MATHEWS 
(Montessori Dipl ). Teleph : arpend 153. 














SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
WV EDDIKER HOUSE, CarnBROoK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E. 12 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKES. 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 
a 


P N.E.U. HOME SCHOOL, for Girls of gentle birth ; ages 10-18; 
* preparation for London Matric., drawing and music examinations. Dalcrost 
Eurhythmics.—Miss Driver and Miss HILL, Oaklands, Cranleigh, Surrey. 

ED 








T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missendea, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education 0B 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmic, 

Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free tne 

Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude = 

Montessori house in connection.—Principals : Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS the 

MANVILLE. 

——_—SS—i‘(‘ ts; 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—MRs. 





St 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, if 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire am aod 


the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable — 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the 


Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 
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